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NOTES 


Ir is matter for deep regret to us that we cannot share 
in the belief of our friends in Edinburgh that Mr. Steven- 
son is still living. The news of his death came, we 
regret to say, through both the great telegraphic agencies, 
and it is exceedingly unlikely that the word ‘ Mr.’ was any 
part of the original message in either case. 








Tnuere have been some absurd rumours afloat as to the 
nealth of the Queen. Asa matter of fact, Her Majesty 
is in excellent health. She suffers occasionally from 
chronic sciatica, but otherwise her constitution might be 
envied by any lady of her age. The assertion that the 
QJueen’s eyesight is affected is devoid of truth. No one 
has a keener vision than Her Majesty, as every member of 
her household could prove. 





Accornpinc to present arrangements the Queen wil| 
remain at Osborne until late in February, when she wil] 
return for a short stay to Windsor previous to leaving 
England for Cimiez. 





Tue delay of the Queen’s departure by a day from 
Windsor caused great trouble to the railway companies at 
this very busy season of the year. Her Majesty always 
insists upon travelling as far as Basingstoke by the Great 
Western line, and thence of course she proceeds by the 
South-Western. Consequently, very elaborate details for 
the passage of the royal train have to be made by the 
respective railway managers. When at the last moment 
their plans were upset, it may be well imagined that there 
was plenty of work to be done, for not only were the first 
arrangements made null and void, but others had to be 
made for the next day. 





Ir would be perfectly easy for the Queen to journey 
all the way to Gosport by the South-Western Railway, 
using the Virginia Water loop which connects the 
Windsor and main lines. But the fact of the matter is 
Her Majesty will use only the Great Western saloon 
carriage, having been accustomed to do so for many 
years, and she would not be so ungracious as to put the 
Paddington coach on the Waterloo rails if she could 
help it. Hence the double plan of action. When the 
Queen attended the christening of Prince Edward of 
York this saloon carriage and its companions were 
brought all round London by way of Earl’s Court on to 
the South-Western system in order to be used between 
Windsor and Richmond. 





Tue discomfort caused by a change of this kind does 
not only affect the railway companies, but the whole of the 
Queen’s household, the authorities at Portsmouth, the 
commanders of the Royal yachts, the officials at Trinity 
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Pier, East Cowes, and may we venture to eadd the cook 
and pantlers at Osborne. 





Tus Duchess of Connaught has been undergoing special 
treatment at Dresden for rheumatism, which in her case 
is hereditary. Both she and the Duke, after spending 
Christmas with the Queen, will return to Bagshot and 
subsequently go to the Riviera, probably visiting the 
Queen at Cimiez. 


Born the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York have 
promised to attend next year’s Royal Agricultural Show, 
which is to be held at Darlington in June. Either Lord 
Barnard at Raby, or Lord Londonderry at Wynyard, will 
entertain their Royal Highnesses. Probably both. 


Lorp and Lady Randolph Churchill are expected to 
arrive in London about Christmas Day. They will be the 
guests of the Duchess Dowager of Marlborough in 
Grosvenor Square. Lord Randolph still is not in the 
best of health but his trip has done him good. 





Dr. Scort, who has just died, was for twenty-eight 
years head master at Westminster, and did much to raise 
the tone of the schoo]. He himself was educated at Eton, 
and was one of the best Greek scholars of the day. But 
very few persons except classical scholars remember that 
he was Dean Liddell’s collaborator in that lexicon 
which is as familiar to most schoolboys as household 
words. 


On Monday, February 11, the Prince of Wales is to 
take the chair at the house dinner of the Imperial Institute, 
and will subsequently preside over a meeting to be 
addressed by Dr. Jameson, Administrator of the British 
South Africa Company in which the Duke of Fife is 
interested. 


Ir is by especial command of the Queen that such 
honours have been paid to the memory and mortal 
remains of Sir John Thompson the late Premier of 
Canada. 


Lorp KinTore will arrive in London with special leave 
of absence early in January. ‘ Urgent family affairs’ are 
the reason of his unexpected return. 





Tue Duke of Northumberland is entertaining a large 
party at Alnwick Castle, and the customary Christmas 
rejoicings are being kept up in princely style. The Duke 
will come south to Albury Park, his lovely seat near 
Guildford, late in January. 


Unrit policemen cease to act as the paid guardians or 
betting rings, surely the ‘guardians of the law’ (many 
of whom we know to be persistent punters) should not be 
employed in raiding respectable clubs. The anomaly is 
ludicrous enough to make even Mr. Morley laugh. 
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Tne Moderates are to the Progressives as three to two : 
such is the result of the recent elections of Boards of 
Guardians in London, and all good Conservatives are so 
thoroughly well satisfied with the figures and the solid 
facts that they can listen with indulgent pity to the 
Chronicle's audacious claim that the Progressives have won 
a moral victory. Nor does London stand alone in this 
matter. In almost the whole of Liverpool, save that 
part which the Irish Nationalists dominate, the Moderates 
have swept the Board ; and they will sweep it even more 
completely when the March elections for the London 
County Council come on. 


Tie patent truth is that there is a strong Conservative 
reaction all over the country, and it is due almost entirely 
to recognition of the plain fact that the watershed of 
political thought is changing its position. Home Rule is 
dead as the Manchester martyrs. ‘ Home Rule’ is a horse 
with whom the owner of ‘Ladas’ never declared to win ; 
and now every man or woman in Great Britain who has 
anything to lose is keenly alive to the necessity of pro- 
tecting his or her own interests. That is the new line in 
the division of parties. 


Tue appointment of Mr. Geoffrey Drage to the post of 
Secretary to the Liberty and Property Defence League 
is a sign of the general recognition of the struggle that is 
coming. Mr. Drage is a man with whom we are often 
compelled to disagree, on the ground that he is too im- 
pulsive, too confident, too prone to believe commonplace 
truisms to be original discoveries. But he is unquestion- 
ably a man of great ability, who promises to make a mark 
in his generation, and the fact that the League looked for 
and obtained a man of his calibre shows clearly that the 
League looks forward to a serious conflict in the im- 
mediate future. 





Tue Sporting League, which defends another species of 
liberty, has our warmest sympathy and we endorse most 
cordially Mr. Lowther’s view that it is high time for 
sportsmen to band themselves together against the Anti- 
Gambling body and the Humanitarians who are so 
described because, as a matter of fact, they think less of 
men’s pleasures than of anything else. Let us not be 
misunderstood in these matters. It is undoubtedly more 
virtuous to avoid betting than to bet, and whist for 
love is a more meritorious amusement than whist for 
money, Also it is more merciful to leave foxes alone than 
to hunt them across country with a pack of hounds. Our 
position is simply that the State ought not to interfere in 
matters of this nature and that the results of all attempts 
to interfere are invariably worse than the evil (if any) 
against which interference was directed. 


Tue destruction of Winchester Barracks is areal calamity 
from every point of view; for a structure which Wren 
designed and began to build cannot be replaced. But for 
the moment it is essential to be practical and to point out 
that the municipal authorities at Winchester are under a 
serious responsibility in the matter. So inadequate or so 
ill-managed is their water supply that full pressure could 
not be obtained for at least an hour after the fire begun. 
That is an intolerable state of things. And a part of the 
consequence is that 2000 soldiers, or thereabouts, have 
lost everything they possessed in the world except the 
clothes in which they escaped. A Mansion House Fund, 
to compensate them for their losses, were more easily to 
be justified than the majority of such funds, 
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Tue disgraceful outbreak in British Honduras direct 
attention yet once again to the carelessness of the Colonial 
Office concerning all that part of the Empire which lies 
in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Mexico. A screw must 
be loose somewhere in the cclonial machine when events 
of this character have to be recorded, and we hope before 
long to be able to lay before the public certain facts which 
will go a long way to show where the fault lies. 


Iv would be very interesting if we could have a return 
of the different points on which the elections to the 
Parish Councils have turned. At Mitcham the question 
which has agitated the electors more fiercely than any 
other has been whether the Princes Golf Club shall be 
allowed to continue the pursuit of ‘ golf as she is played , 
upon the Common. It is very much more than doubtful 
whether the electors of the Parish Council, or the coun- 
cillors when elected, have the slightest legal right to give 
an authoritative answer to the question. But that is a 
little matter which is sure to be of no moment at all to 
electors in process of exercising their newly acquired voting 
rights. No commoner to this day has ever been clear as 
to the extent and limitation of his privileges as a com- 
moner, The law itself has grave difficulty in determining 
them. The Princes Golf Club, moreover, has the weight 
of the manorial rights, as well as the conservators of the 
Common, on its side, giving it a strong position, 





Tue ordinary and valid objection to golf on populous 
commons—namely, that it is a danger to those who resort 
to them—does not apply to Mitcham, where the wayfarer 
is as solitary as the pelican in the wilderness. On the 
other hand, there is something to be said for the point of 
view of the commoner, who sees men from London town 
to John o’ Groats congregating to play an unknown game 
on fis common. But the commoner of Mitcham has 
shown himself a more reasonable man and more alive to 
his own real interests than the commoner is wont to be by 
returning twelve Councillors who regard golf with favour 
against three who look on it with the eye of that old 
Scottish Parliament which ordained so long ago as 1457, and 
with such result as we perceive to-day, that ‘the fut ball 
and golf be utterly cryit dune.’ 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘ Alluding some 
weeks back to the ill-health of M. Burdeau, I remarked 
that his enforced retirement from politics would be a 
serious blow to the Government. His untimely death 
may be followed by the demise of the Cabinet. Without 
being a politician of genius he was a gifted man—a man 
who commanded respect in an assembly where talent is 
none too plentiful and character exceedingly rare. The 
eulogies pronounced over his grave were couched in a 
strain of pardonable exaggeration, prompted by gratitude 
for sterling service rendered to the Opportunist cause. The 
exact measure of praise deserved by the deceased President 
is aptly conveyed in the sage counsel to his admirers, who 
have been admonished “de se garder bien de lui ériger 
une statue, mais de faire faire bien vite son buste.” 


‘Tue unsettled state of the political world is reflected 
in the maelstrom of intrigue that has raged round the 
election of a President of the Chamber in succession to 
M. Burdeau, Personal animosity and the clash of indi- 
vidual interests have had as much to do with the result 
as party strife. It would take too long to detail the 
circumstances which led at the last moment to the adop- 
tion of M. Méline instead of M. Ribot as the candidate of 
the Moderates. It must suffice to say that the support 
accorded the apostle of Protection was the result of 
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maneuvres and petty intestine squabbles that are proof 
of the approaching break up of the famous ‘‘homo- 
geneous ” majority. The Centre comes out of the contest 
beaten of course, but above all discredited to a degree 
that might not be imagined from a mere glance at the 


poll, Opportunism has come to this pass: seek as it will, 
it cannot lay its hands upon a man untrammelled with “a 
past.” 


‘M. Brisson occupies the Presidential chair for the 
second time. An austere personage, he is noted for his 
sepulchral solemnity ; he is the very man to profit by a 
funeral. For some time past he has been assisting at the 
death and burial of his party—he is an impenitent Radical. 
He may now hope to witness the political agony of 
M. Dupuy. He has been elected partly because he is an 
honest man—a peerless Republican—partly because his 
opponents were divided among themselves, and partly to 
serve as a writing on the wall, warning the Ministry that 
the end is near at hand and impatiently expected. It 
should not be overlooked that the power of the President 
of the Chamber is infinitely greater than that of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. He holds the Cabinet 
in the hollow of his hand. M. Dupuy, in consequence, 
may compare his situation to that of a filbert in the grasp 
of anut-cracker. He may make way for M. Leon Bourgeois 
and a Cabinet of Concentration. 





‘Nor content with saddling the Government with a 
President of the Chamber as little as possible to its taste, 
the Deputies have given M. Dupuy yet another indication 
of their temper. A Socialist, which is tantamount to 
saying a licensed guardian of the public virtue, raised a 
debate on the rogues who figure beyond all possibility in 
the Legion of Honour. The Cabinet “explained.” It 
had not decorated the rascals in question and had no 
authority to weed them out of the ranks of the /gionnaires, 
Mais la Chambre ne Uentendait pas de cette oreille li, The 
Legion of Honour was its least concern, Its unique 
desire was to see the Ministers in a warm corner. The 
wish was gratified. A majority of only five votes saved 
the Government from immediate destruction. It should 
be noted that no political principle was at stake and that 
the entire discussion was a chinoiseric of the purest water, 
if the expression is allowable. But of such is parliamen- 
tary government in France.’ 


No reference has been made in the remembrances of the 
career of the late Mr. Stevenson to the curious fact that 
he was surpassed in popularity when engaged on one of 
Mr. Henderson’s periodicals by a rival author. He him- 
self has made frank and generous avowal of his inability 
to cope with the late Alfred Phillips in attracting readers. 
Phillips was the brother of Watts Phillips, artist (a pupil of 
George Cruikshank) and dramatic author. Watts Phillips 
wrote The Dead Heart. Alfred was a marvellous spinner 
of the stories which go down with what would once have 
been described as ‘the London Journal public.’ 


We learn with pleasure that when the New Review 
makes its first appearance under Mr. Henley’s control in 
January it will contain the last verses from the pen of the 
late Mr. Stevenson. Other contributors will be Sir 
Charles Dilke, on the Naval League, Mr. F. Greenwood 
on Anglo-Russian rapprochement, For Mr. Chamberlain’s 
article in the National Review on Old Age Pensions we 
look anxiously, for while we are in sympathy with Mr. 
Chamberlain in the matter, we are keenly alive to the 
economic difficulties of any scheme. Of the contributors 
to the Minster and its object we have spoken before: let 
us add now that its appearance is distinctly superior to 
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that of most magazines we haveseen. All persons having 
letters from the late Oliver Wendell Holmes are requested 
to forward them to A. P. Watt, Esq., Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, where the greatest care will be 
taken of them until they are returned to the owner. 





‘A MERRY CHRISTMAS’ 


‘Merry’ Christmas! Cease instanter, 
Cease this most unseemly banter, 
It becomes you ill to quiz ; 
While for Brigg my heart is sore, far 
More than for the faithless Forfar, 
What a mockery ‘ merry’ is ! 


‘Merry’! Oh, what lot is harder # 
When with democratic ardour 
I lament to be a peer, 
Then a sage—the Queen Anne’s Gate one— 
Rudely sneers ‘ A second-rate one,’ 
And you talk of Christmas cheer ! 


If I settle to compose that 
Resolution, goodness knows that 
Little joy it brings to me ; 
No, no, let it pass the vote, you 
Hardly think ex mero motu 
Dead the House of Lords will be. 


And a vision ever haunts me, 

Bores me, piques me, pains me, daunts me, 
Never leaves me, never fades ; 

Tis a figure, huge and hulking, 

In unwilling silence sulking 
In the deep New Forest glades. 


In the midst of my distress is 

Borne the thought that our successes 
lor the vestries will delight ; 

Wherefore by my midnight taper, 

I take up my evening paper 
And—the listening air affright. 


For my further persecution, 
Goading me to dissolution, 
Salisbury girds ard goes at me. 
By my hopes, the few remaining, 
By my jokes which need explaining, 
‘Merry’ ’s more than I can be. M, S. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


FYNUHE blow which has just cut off Robert Louis 

Stevenson in Samoa is almost as cruel a stroke 
of irony as Death, that master of the weapon, has ever 
delivered. For the victim was not only a man of rare 
and original gifts and barely forty-four years of age, 
but his genius was of that order from which one knows 
not what new development may be expected. His art 
indeed had attained to perfection on the technical 
side; and the imaginative faculty had little room for 
any increase of its wealth and vigour. But his insight 
into character and his observation of life had not done 
growing ; one half of humanity, and that the more 
complex if the less picturesque half, had admittedly 
not yet been brought under his full artistic control ; 
and there were wide fields of human action not neces- 
sarily less interesting because less stirring than those 
forms wherewith he usually concerned himself, into 
which he can hardly be said to have penetrated at all, 
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That this side of life was beginning to attract him his 
last novel with its masterly picture of the Scottish 
lawyer-statesman of the Jacobite period shows clearly 
enough: and had he lived it is quite probable that his 
romance, already worthy to be ranked with that of 
Scott for dramatic and narrative power, might have at- 
tained also to something like the great master’s splendid 
width of range. A romancer he would always have 
been ; for romance was in his blood ; but the romantic 
spirit, it may be necessary to remind the now too 
numerous blood and thunder school, is not solely con- 
versant with hairbreadth escapes and moving adventures 
by flood and field. It does not even abide exclusively 
in the open air, but on the contrary vouchsafes to 
dwell also in temples made with hands. Scott found 
romance in the palace, in the council halJ, in the 
cabinet, and he deals in as right romantic a spirit with 
the policy of kings and the rivalry of statesmen as he 
does with the exploits of knights and men-at-arms. 
And Stevenson’s eye for the dramatic in all human 
affairs was so unerring, and his impulse to reproduce it 
so irresistible that a longer life would, one cannot doubt, 
have largely extended the rich and fertile but not yet 
ample domain of his artistic conquests. His literary 
life has been so full and active, his renown so wide- 
spread, his name so constantly in men’s mouths that 
one hardly realises the pathetic brevity of his career. 
It requires almost an effort to persuade ourselves that 
only eleven years ago he was a comparatively unknown 
man. 

It has always been the fashion of some people to 
say that the particular work by which a writer first 
became famous is his best. They seem to find a subtle 
pleasure, defiant of analysis, in repeating to themselves, 
‘ Ah, he never beat that !” although, on the face-of the 
matter, it scarcely seems probable that the reputation 
of any writer would continue to increase in the exact 
ratio in which the merit of his work diminished. Still 
there is more warrant for the assignment of this 
primacy to 7'reasure Island than there is to many other 
first successes. It is undoubtedly Mr. Stevenson’s 
greatest achievement in its own particular kind ; though 
we take leave to think, in spite of the rather truculent 
self-assertion of the romance-of-adventure fanatics, that 
that particular kind is not of the highest. Aud we would 
further hazard the suggestion, that many of those who 
think that it is the breathlessly exciting story of T'rcasure 
Island that originally captured and still holds their 
admiration, have perhaps not considered how far that 
gruesomely fascinating piece of portraiture, the figure 
of Long John Silver, may have contributed to the 
result ; because, in so far as it has, it is not ‘ adventure’ 
but characterisation which scores a victory. However, 
we willingly waive that point, and are prepared to go 
as far as any one in our recognition of that genius for the 
‘creepy’ which showed itself in the famous tappings 
of the blind man’s stick, and the other Poesque strokes 
of like effectiveness with which the book abounds. We 
admit that in so far as the purpose of romance is to thrill 
a reader with excitement, and chill him with vicarious 
terror, and fill him with sympathetic delight at 
witnessing imaginatively deeds of human bravery and 
resource, the author of 7'rcasure Jsland never sur- 
passed that romance. But if there is—and we should 
think there must be—excitement enough for anybody 
in the ‘round house’ fight in Atdnapped, and terror 
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enough for anybody in the last chapters of 7'he Master 
of Ballantrae, then, assuredly, there are qualities ‘ to 
the good’ in both those works—for all-round ability in 
our opinion, their author's masterpieces—which, un- 
matched as they are by anything of the same kind in 
Treasure Island, entitle them clearly to precedence. It 
is fortunate that one is able to couple these two works 
together, because nobedy can accuse him who does so 
of being biased either by an undue love of the agrec- 
able in literature or by a morbid taste for its opposite, 
For Kidnapped is as delightful as T'he Master of 
Ballantrae is a painful story; but the hand which drew 
and contrasted the Highland and Lowland youth in 
the one moves with an «qual command in its delineation 
of the ‘ Master, and with an even more wonderful 
subtlety in the innumerable minute touches by which 
Ephraim M’Kellar in describing the patron reveals him- 
self. Of Stevenson’s most celebrated performance in 
the supernatural, 7'he Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, not much need be said. It is remarkable as 
a fantastic tour de force, but less successful as that 
psychological allegory for which also its author clearly 
intended it. There is plenty of ‘psycho’ about it, but 
not so much ‘logic’: and both in its course and con- 
clusion it not unfrequently deviates from its original 
postulates, and shirks the problem which it suggests. 
Still, it was a feat of fantasy which no other man since 
Poe could have accomplished. 

In one combination of merits—and it is that which 
enabled him to add to the popular, a_ critical, 
suffrage of equal universality—Stevenson’s position 
was almost unique in our literature. There has been 
no romance writer before him-—-not Fielding, not 
Thackeray (the nobly careless Scott is of course out of 
the question) not George Eliot, nor any other—who 
has ever united the highest gift of narrative with such 
extraordinary distinction of style. And we should be 
the more grateful for it, that, despite all the artist’s 
own zeal for self-cultivation—nay, even it may be in 
consequence of it—we might easily have missed the 
unequalled prose picces that we now possess. Tor Mr. 
Stevenson once committed the error of endeavouring to 
tell the world in one of the monthly miscellanies ‘ how it 
was done.” He told us all that he owed to the late 
Professor Fleming Jenkin; he expounded to us an 
ingenious theory of vowel-values ; he discoursed 
learnedly on the cadence of sentences, with illustrations 
from Milton. And the result of it all was, that one 
trembled to think what an artist we had nearly missed ; 
and we thanked the beneficent Fate presiding over 
English letters, that Mr. Stevenson did not begin to 
theorise about his art until he had perfected himself in 
it by long and laborious practice. One remembered, 
too, all the pitfalls he had escaped by the way. One 
thought of ‘ Prince Otto,’ that ‘corrupt following’ of 
Mr. Meredith with all the disquieting promise of 
mannerism to grow inveterate that underlay it. One 
thought of that other road which leads to the 
affectation of preciosity on which also he seemed for a 
time to be setting his foot. After which one gladly 
sought dispersal of this evil dream by turning to a 
page or two of the real Stevenson at his best—perfect 
alike in colour and in cadence, nobly simple in diction, 
picturesque without effort after the ‘ pictorial.’ Satu- 
rated with the author's self, yet absolutely impersonal in 
manner, the style yet carries you along with all the 
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order and stateliness of a military march, yet with 
all the grace and lightness and gaiety of a dance of 
nymphs—-one turned we say to some great specimen of 
this great pure style and thought how easily we 
might have lost it, just as now that the hand that 
wielded the pen is stayed in death we think how 
imperishably it is ours. 


TWO SPEECHES IN SCOTLAND 


WO speeches have been delivered in Scotland 
this week which illustrate most excellently the 
amount of substance there is in the case which the 
Government profess to be making for themselves. 
Mr. Bryce has spoken at Aberdeen and Mr. Mcliwan 
at Edinburgh. Mr. McEwan, who enjoys the freedom 
of an unofficial member, was the more explicit of the 
two. Mr. Bryce had to pretend there was a case, 
while the member for the Central Division of 
Edinburgh could say candidly there was none at all. 
It is not our business to inquire what theory Mr. 
McEwan has formed to himself of the duties of a 
member of Parliament: we are content with his 
statement that the Home Rule Bill was a surprise 
to Mr. Gladstone’s followers, and confession—-for such 
it substantially was—that the majority to which he 
belonged only allowed it to be gagged through 
because they knew the Lords would throw it out. 
‘This certainly was no secret, but it is not without 
interest to have a confirmation of what we knew 
already from the mouth of a member of the Sepa- 
ratist party. Mr. Mcliwan’s concession that the 
Lords have not been accustomed to put themselves 
in opposition to the will of the country follows quite 
appropriately, but this being so what sense can there be 
in all this forced clamour against the Upper House ¢ 
Not less natural is his opinion that the Nationalist 
members must give up expecting Home Rule, but then 
of course the Conservative party and the Lords have 
been right all along. ‘The speech is a pretty illustra- 
tion of the * Liberal’ unanimity of which we hear so 
much, but see so little. 

Mr. Bryce had to speak ina different tone, and yet he 
came by another road to the same end as Mr. McEwan. 
He had in particular to take quite another line about 
Home Rule. It is still, says the President of the Board 
of Trade, the great question. Having paid that tribute 
to official obligations Mr. Bryce went on to detail the 
long list of things which the Ministry propose to do 
before they come to this most essential measure. We 
need not deal with them further than to note that they 
would be enough to postpone the measure, which he 
tells us Ministers are convinced to be necessary, for a 
generation at least. Indeed, the greater part of Mr. 
Rryce’s speech may be left aside as being merely the 
general survey of events and collection of platitudes 
which the electors of Aberdeen had every right to 
expect from their member in the leisure of a recess. 
The really interesting part of what he had to say was the 
last. Here Mr. Bryce got to the House of Lords, and 
here also he demonstrated the absolute emptiness of the 
Government’s pretensions to be engaged in a great 
constitutional struggle. He did his best for a 
time with the usual and tiresome formule of ‘'Tory 
Caucus, ‘ Partisan body’ and so forth, but at last 
he had to come to the point. His hearers with their 
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tiresome Scottish pertinacity had to be told what the 
Government meant. At least they had to be supplied 
with a colourable imitation of an expression of the 
Ministerial intention. Perhaps Mr. Bryce thought he 
was giving them this, but he was mistaken. What he did 
give was a demonstration that the Cabinet will do 
nothing, and aims at nothing which does not exist 
already. ‘The Lords are not to be abolished, nor yet 
reformed, but they ‘may be forbidden to go on baffling 
the will of the nation.’ his is emphatic, but still 
more than a little obscure, nor is it made clearer by 
what follows. ‘They (the Lords) might retain the right 
to suggest amendments and require the reconsideration 
of a measure, and a certain time might be allowed 
during which public opinion could express itself—a 
matter of great consequence in a country like ours, 
where the organs of opinion are so numerous and 
potent. When that time had elapsed, the will of the 
people, if again expressed through their representatives, 
would prevail.” 

It is interesting, it is even comforting, to hear sound 
constitutional doctrine out of the mouths of Separatist 
members. Still we cannot but speculate whether his 
audience at Aberdeen were reminded of Balaam while 
Mr. Bryce was speaking in this style. Mr. Bryce has 
blessed the constitutional party entirely. We claim no 
more than this for the House of Lords, they ask no 
more for themselves, Lord Salisbury insists on no more 
on their behalf, nor does Mr. Balfour, nor does anybody 
else. It is an accepted constitutional rule that the 
Upper House is to yield to the will of the people when it 
is again expressed by the representatives. We have 
even the ‘certain time’ of which he speaks. It is the 
time required for a dissolution, and a general elec- 
tion. What then do Mr. Bryce aud his colleagues 
want, since they have all they profess to want 
already ? For, of course, we cannot suppose 
that the member for Aberdeen City, the 
President of the Board of Trade and eminent consti- 
tutional historian was quibbling. When Mr. Bryce 
spoke of the will of the people expressed through their 
representatives he meant what he said. He cannot 
have meant that. when the Commons have behaved in 
the manner confessed so candidly by Mr. McEwan, 
namely, when a majority of them have gagged through 
a Bill which has taken them by surprise, a repeti- 
tion of the process is to be understood to express the 
will of the people. Of course, Mr. Bryce meant that 
the people is to be consulted in the proper constitutional 
way. If he did not mean this, then Mr. Bryce must 
allow us to inform him that he was guilty of a very 
discreditable—and not the less discreditable because very 
clumsy—piece of platform legerdemain. But this, of 
course, is impossible. So, though we find ourselves 
wondering vaguely why he is scolding the House of 
Lords, we haye the unexpected pleasure of agreeing 
with Mr. Bryce. We have also to thank him for 
enabling us to realise more perfectly than ever the 
perfect dishonesty of his party’s line in this so-called 
agitation against the House of Lords. 


ARMENIAN HYSTERICS 


USTICE and common sense are under considerable 
ey obligations to the Anglo-Armenian Association, 
though the favour was unintended. ‘This Society is 
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a very good-hearted one—none more so. It means well 
to the nth degree; and this we believe, although, when- 
ever the Association turns its eloquence on to ‘the 
Turk, we are at once reminded of Charles Stewart 
Parnell when he said, ‘ If anybody fancies that I have 
taken off my coat for love of Ireland, he is mistaken : 
hatred of England!’ Hate is an excellent thing for 
workaday use, and on this side of the grave; but it 
should never be allowed the liberties accorded to love, 
which may be as unjust and extravagant as it pleases. 
Certainly no angel can smile upon the hate which is 
incensed and paraded as a personal merit, a social 
adornment, a mark of moral superiority; and this 
should be particularly remembered by Christian Asso- 
ciations, and yet more particularly by the divines 
enrolled in them. It is evident, however, that the 
society we have named has still to learn the lesson— 
possibly because it is political as much as Christian. 
This was well seen on Monday night when the Anglo- 
Armenian Association called a great meeting in order 
to raise a cry for justice. Justice was on the lips of 
every speaker, and every man of them (except one 
who was very much howled at for his pains) made it 
quite clear that what he meant by justice was an in- 
dignation too hot to be just. The theme, of course, 
was the murdering and ravishing reported from Armenia, 
the which, if but half of it is true, justifies wrath, and 
calls for punishment as well as remedy ; so far of course 
as remedy can be applied. But the conveners of the 
meeting would hear of no ‘ifs* in the matter. ‘Their 
business in St. Martin’s Town Hall, was to be righte- 
ously indignant ; and their idea of righteous indignation 
is a passion which becomes more righteous the less it 
seeks to understand and observe the just limits of its 
rage. The Association heard of certain atrocities. 
IIesitation to believe them all true would be cold and 
unfeeling, the Association thinks. Anybody, the 
Association opines, can be virtuous enough to feel angry 
at what is proved after itis proved. ‘The noble part, 
the Christian part, is not to wait for any mere cold- 
blooded investigation, which might possibly reduce a 
boiling rage to a gentle simmer, but to go into divine 
madness of outraged sensibility at once. After reading 
the resolution presented to this meeting, and 
the speeches poured out in support of them, it 
would be easy to contend that the Anglo-Armenian 
Association is afraid that the reported atrocities 
are not all true, and would prefer to believe in 
the whole unmitigated tale of horror, and would 
choose to have them believed as serviceable to 
the good cause it has in hand. Nothing will do for 
the Association (and no doubt for a great many people 
who are strangers to it except in temperament) but to 
skip inquiry, and go to work with punishment forth- 
with. Acting on an immediate assumption of the most 
unprovoking innocence on the part of the Armenians, 
the most bestial and bloody-minded cruelty on the part 
of the Turkish commanders, and the entire sympathy 
of the central Government with the murderers whom it 
incited to kill and the ravishers whom it instructed to 
ravish, the Kuropean Governments are to proceed to 


condemnation and execution offhand. The very ex- 


travagance of this seems a merit to those who make it, 
lifting them above the creeping ways of mere ‘ judicial- 
minded’ persons into regions of glorious intolerance. And 
of course it may be granted that their indignation is 
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intelligible, even natural. ‘The mistake is in fancying jt 
righteous. We ourselves havelittle doubt that the Turkish 
commanders in Armenia have been guilty of great and 
cruel excesses ; but at the same time we have little 
doubt of something else, which is, that it will not do 
to decide upon the measure of those excesses, or the 
final responsibility for them, or the entire absence of 
Armenian provocation and invention, by the testimony 
of Armenians. Justice, if we are to sit in judgment, 
must have something more than that to go upon. And 
when we talk of having very little doubt as to the 
guiltiness of the Turkish soldiery, we are or ought to 
be reminded that little doubt is some doubt; and that 
where there is some doubt, and where also there can be 
and is to be close and urgent inquiry, itis a very grave 
sort of absurdity to call for capital execution out of 
hand in the name of Justice. If the Anglo-Armenian 
Association will only consider their own temper 
impartially, they will find in it also something abso- 
lutely Turkish in their sense of the word. 

We feel all the more free to offer these remarks 
because this is not our first word on the ‘ Armenian 
atrocities. Any one who chooses to look back to 
number 316 of the National Observer (and we specially 
invite the Committee of the Anglo-Armenian Associa- 
tion to do so) will see that we were no less prompt 
than other public writers to call attention to the reports 
from \thens and elsewhere, no more inclined than others 
to cast doubt upon the story, and no less clear in assert- 
ing that any repetition of the Batuk abominations may 
on no account be endured. And what we said then 
we say now, without abatement or reserve. but, 
obviously, there is only one way of proceeding, if, as a 
nation, we move in the matter at all; and that is by 
the decency of investigation, and on the ground of 
impartial knowledge; that, we say, is our only just 
way of proceeding as a nation, as a Government ; 
and the same steady regard for justice is incumbent 
on public opinion—certainly upon such organisations 
of it as the Anglo-Armenian Association. It is not true 
that all Turks are brutes, and it is not true that all 
Armenians are plotters and liars. But if there be a good 
many of the one, there are quite enough of the other to 
make caution compulsory in dealing between the two. 
That the presumption in this case is strongly against 
the Turks remains true. But presumption is presump- 
tion; and we strongly protest against these efforts to 
raise upon it that sort of passion which a very special 
and particular instance on the outraging of women is, 
of course, well-known to excite in countries like our 
own. It becomes us to learn more of these matters 
first, and to condemn the ‘Turks and their Government 
afterwards ; as it is so likely they will deserve. 


JOHN PLOUGIMAN, P.C, 


if is lucky that the sweetening and mirthful in- 
fluence is already falling like sunlight upon the 
inevitable jarring and discord evoked by the first 
struggle for the election of Parish Councillors, ‘The 
typical villager, like the rest of his countrymen, has a 
natural and practical tendency to make the best of 
things. No doubt there are many who emerge with 
bruised feelings and diminished self-esteem and others 


who are full of elation and pomp, for the ballot-box 
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does not always confirm a man’s opinion of his own 
deserts. But, on the other hand, the disappointments 
have fallen very nearly where the unbiased spectator 
expected they would. ‘There is like to be more heart- 
rending among the self-appointed prophets of labour 
than among the poor men themselves. ‘lo the ardent 
and extreme journalist or lecturer Toil is a pure 
abstraction of infinite and immeasurable power. It 
could do this and that with ease if it cared to pull 
down the landlords from their seats, displace the 
clergy, and sweep away every impediment. But on 
taking the individual worker we find that even when 
endorsing this wild and flattering rhetoric he is apt to 
believe it of all the rest of the world, but to make his 
own parish an exception, There is no glorified figure 
asking for his votes, only a humble wayfaring Jabourer 
scenevery day shouldering his tools and trudging the mire. 
And he knows the ways and weaknesses of ‘Tom, Bill, 
and Harry as he never can know the idiosyncrasies of a 
Parliamentary candidate, who probably comes from a 
distance and belongs to an entirely different station in 
life. He is taught, too, that Wealth is a tyrant and a 
robber, and half believes that it is grinding Poverty 
underfoot. But then he has to deal with no abstrac- 
tion, and there is nothing oppressive about the old 
Squire at the Hall, who is most likely a Tory of the 
‘Tories. Yet though all the world knows of his losses, 
he will do his best to make work in hard times; and 
if he has a crank, it is for a revival of the jollity and 
merriment that rang across the land in the past, and 
seems to have well nigh forsaken the present. Had 
the choice lain between two abstractions, the prophets 
might have been justified. It was a different matter 
when the contestants were eminent and well-known 
individuals, owing nothing to creative imagination. 
His personal experience in no wise accords with the 
violent generalities of his guides. As to the illusory 
anticipations of pillage with which it was sought to 
allure him, the most ignorant peasant of England 
cannot but have learned that they are of the most 
unreal and evasive character, while the more intelli- 
gent members of the class, as is abundantly proved by 
the recent by-elections, are beginning to reject them 
with disdain. 

Although no thorough and systematic classification 
of the members is yet possible sufficient is known of 
the results to make it certain that this train of thought 
has been followed out. No doubt there have been 
reverses on both sides. A few clergymen have been 
snubbed, in one or two instances the squire bas been 
passed by, there is at least one case in which the 
Council is formed of nine members among whom there 
is not one who pays rates. It has happened that where 
colliers or artisans predominate they have made a clean 
sweep of all the seats to the exclusion of everybody else 
interested. But who could have expected anything 
(lse? Much more surprising—at any rate to those 
who do not know the agricultural labourer—is the fact 
that to avery great extent he has rallied to his natural 
leaders. No one need feel sorry that the mass is well 
leavened with labour. The farm-servant under modern 
conditions, when his wages are rendered low and 
insecure by our preference for foreign produce, leads a 
dull and sordid life. We may smile at the simple 
pride which can be gratified by the privilege of adding 
the letters P.C, to a name, but it exists in a considerable 
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degree with men who can hope for no other distinc- 

tion, and is in itself both innocent and laudable. The 

chance of attaining such a dignity will not stop the migra- 

tion townwards or do any other of the mighty things 

promised for it, but at least it will be a welcome addition 

to the not over-abundant subject of Yule-tide merri- 
ment, and we can well imagine the lordly grace with 

which, in some instances, it will be worn. Very likely 

too, it may inspire the wearer with a sense of power, 

likely to lead here and there to a variety of wild and 

impracticable proposals, for it has been dinned into the 
ears of the men that the change is no less than a revolu- 
tion, Such fantastical notions will very speedily dis- 
appear when the Council is brought face to face with 
practical work. ‘The large sprinkling of farmers, clergy 
and landowners who have had some experience of public 
duty, will be one strong check on extravagant action, 
for in dealing with affairs, a body of men soon learns to 
trust those who know what they are doing. A second 
safeguard lies in the limitations of the Act which, 
though far from being an ideal measure, certainly does 
not warrant a tenth part of the powers zealously 
claimed for it while the struggle was proceeding. Last, 
but not least, there is the overpowering common sense 
of the community at large. If they have eyes for facts, 
working men demagogues may see in the tide, now turn- 
ing strongly against them, that the English people will 
not tolerate their fantastic doctrines, and are steadily 
arriving at the conviction that they have misused their 
opportunities. But the pillaging and envious view of 
property belongs mostly to the purlieus of towns— 
we doubt if it will ever find much expression in the 
country proper. 


THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES 


HE Bill of the Indian linance Minister, imposing 

a five per cent. ad valorem duty upon cotton 
goods, deserves hearty commendation. Indeed the 
general feeling in this country, outside Lancashire, 
seems to be that it should have been introduced several 
monthsago. Apparently the particular crisis that induced 
Mr. Westland to ‘pounce’ was the arrival of large 
shipments from England. But he was also influenced, 
we imagine, by the consideration that the financial 
year was running out, and that every week’s delay 
brought a deficit nearer. Nothing short of a miracle, 
was his statement, could procure an approach to a 
financiel equilibrium without the duties. Anyhow an 
anomaly has come to an end which was both illogical 
and unjust. Cotton was avowedly exempted from tax- 
ation because the British industry threatened desperate 
measures, if its behests were not obeyed. Lord 
Kimberley never attempted to defend the proceeding 
on any other grounds, nor have the Lancashire papers 
really used any other arguments except those of self- 
interest. A certain parade has been made of regard for 
the Indian consumer. But as the peasant uses home- 
made not British materials and one garment lasts him 
a lifetime, the contention does not come to much. 
Both the Anglo-Indian and the native press were 
unanimous in their censure of the exception, and they 
may fairly be taken as representative of the educated 
minority. The plain fact of the matter is that the 
Lancashire cotton-trade, being well organised, was able 
to terrorise Her Majesty's Government. And if York- 
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shire and the Midlands had displayed equal pugnacity, 
Mr. Westland would have been debarred from raising 
revenue by any import duties worth mentioning. 

Mr. Fowler, therefore, must be congratulated on 
having stood firm where his predecessor in office gave 
way. As for the compromise whereby he has attempted 
to discount the wrath of Lancashire, it has incurred 
censure from both sides, but it seems sensible enough. 
A countervailing excise duty upon fabrics above 
‘twenties’ will not hurt the Indian factories much, 
while it will ease the market considerably for British 
goods. But from the financial standpoint the contrivance 
is barely capable of defence, and Mr. Westland seems 
to have fallen back upon the lame plea that the 
Secretary of State understands political economy. 
‘That may be the case, but he has dictated, nevertheless, 
the enactment of a tax which will barely pay the cost 
of collection, while, being levied upon assessments 
based upon monthly returns, it will be distinctly 
inquisitorial. At the same time it should be remem- 
bered that the mills which manufacture the finer kinds 
of cotton wares are very few. Their produce only 
amounts to six per cent. of the total ; and Calcutta will 
remain entirely unaffected, while Bombay will be 
hit to a very limited extent only. The worst 
of it is, that the owners of the most enterprising 
character will suffer, whereas those content with 
unprogressive rule-of-thumb will escape. ‘There 
are at present something like one hundred and 
fifty cotton mills in India working by steam, 
and the fear of Lancashire was that they would increase 
with the aid of protective duties. At the same time, 
no impost which human wisdom has yet devised falls 
with absolute justice upon all alike; and it should be 
remembered that the Indian manufacturer, owing to 
the state of the currency, is enjoying a bounty of some- 
thing like twenty per cent. as compared with his home 
competitor. And when the Bombay papers complain 
that Indian industries are being taxed at the bidding 
of a section of the English industrial community, they 
should recollect that the section in question has barely 
emerged from a period of severe depression, and that 
even now prosperity exists in faith rather than in fact. 
Besides, in a democratic country local desires cannot be 
altogether ignored, though they need not be obeyed to 
the letter. We trust, therefore, that Mr. Fowler's 
compromise may be accepted, since, though not ideally 
perfect, its practical advantages are not to be despised. 

The chances are that the opposition will be confined, 
so far as India is concerned, to protests from the 
Chambers of Commerce. Lancashire, on the other 
hand, appears by no means satisfied; and the Muan- 
chester Courier even recommends an agitation upon 
Indian questions on the lines of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. We hope that this intention will be fore- 
gone, since the perpetual overruling of the Indian 
Government by the Secretary of State, in deference to 
opinion at home, can result in nothing but mischief. 
Though Indian finance is in evil case, Lord Lansdowne 
was not permitted to have his way with the currency, 
nor Lord Elgin with the import duties. Even the 
countervail is regarded, according to the Times Cal- 
cutta correspondent, as marking the state of complete 
subservience to which Mr. Fowler is trying to reduce 
the Indian Government. Here we have indignation 
running to hysteria: but upon the larger issue—that 
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of the import duties generally—the authorities 
were certainly coerced in the most unmistakable 
fashion. Last week, Mr. Westland made no secret 
of his feeling that he was debarred from the 
very tax he was most anxious to impose. Besides 
the autocracy of the India Office came the more inop- 
portunely because the Viceroy’s advisers had, under the 
Indian Councils Act, been invested with a quasi- 
representative character. Mr. Playfair’s allusion to the 
wishes of his constituents was significant of much, since 
it constituted nothing short of an appeal to the analogy 
of the self-governing dependencies. We do not say 
that the mother-country is bound to obey each and 
every colonial whim, Still, the circumstances of India 
are so peculiar, and, we may add, so gloomy, that the 
utmost latitude should be allowed to the authorities on 
the spot. Otherwise that much-misquoted question of 
the Duke's, ‘How can the Queen’s Government be 
carried on in a Reformed Parliament ?* may arise in a 
new and formidable shape. 


FRANCE IN 1894 


HE history of the opening months of the present 
year in I’rance is in large measure a chronicle of 
anarchism. I'rom the execution in January of Vaillant 
to the assassination in June of President Carnot the 
anarchist holds the calendar. A succession of purblind 
maniacs, Henry, Léauthier, Pauwels and Caserio, in the 
hope of hastening the advent of the most fantastic 
millennium ever dreamt of by political fanatic treats our 
‘moribund society’ with bomb and dagger to the 
transient scaring of the more timid citizen and the brief 
wsthetic satisfaction of a Laurent Taillade. As was to 
be expected, this kicking against the pricks was of no 
avail. ‘The social fabric may stand in need of recon- 
struction, but it is not a castle of cards that any pigmy 
may bring clattering about our ears with the aid of a 
pound of dynamite. Still, it is not surprising, that the 
danger, when at its height, was perhaps exaggerated. 
‘T'ne Government, smarting under the blow dealt with 
such pitiful success at its chief, caught the tide of 
feeling at the flood, and demanded that its hands should 
be strengthened. ‘The Chamber acceded to this request, 
passing the restrictive measures, which the Socialists 
promptly denounced as ‘les lois scé'Grates, by a large 
majority. ‘The newly forged Excalibur has scarcely 
left its seabbard. ‘The Anarchists, who seem to have 
spent their strength for the time being, have not raised 
their heads, diminished in a very literal sense. ‘The 
Socialists, other political intransigcants, have been 
defrauded of the martyrdom they pretended would 
await them under the new 7rgime. In a word, the law 
has remained a dead letter. It should be added that 
the wave of public opinion which led to its enactment 
carried M, Casimir-Perier to the Presidency. His 
election was the outcome of a strong if momentary feel- 
ing that the reins of government should be tightened 
and given over to men who would wield their authority 
with some nerve and decision. ‘The successor to M. 
Carnot has fulfilled his mandate with extreme circum- 
spection. All but the irreconcilables of the social 
revolution will class him among the mildest mannered 
of King Storks. 
The real importance of the Anarchist agitation lies 
in the fact that it is the most virulent symptom of a 
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revolutionary movement that threatens to end in the 
destruction of the existing order of things in France. 
he growth of this movement is the most essential 
feature of the political history of the year, the first, be 
it remembered, of the newly elected legislature. The 
parliamentary debates record little else than the inces- 
sant warring of the Centre, backed none too loyally by 
the Right, with the Socialist minority. In consequence 
of this situation the old grouping of parties has been 
profoundly modified. The Right, decimated at the 
polling booths and split in two by the pronouncement 
of the Pope in favour of the Republic, has witnessed a 
continuous ebbing of its influence. The Radicals have 
suffered even more seriously : as an independent poli- 
tical party they may be said indeed to be on the verge 
of extinction. lor a time the formation of two clearly 
detined parties seemed possible ; it looked as if a fairly 
homogeneous majority of Moderates might be left face to 
face with the Extremists of all shades. ‘lhe events of 
the past few weeks point in another direction, to a 
return to the policy of republican concentration one 
had hoped discredited—that is of parliamentary muddle 
raised to the dignity of a system of government for the 
exclusive benefit of the Socialists. The activity of 
this last named party has rendered the labours of the 
Chamber completely barren, in spite of the fact that, 
notwithstanding the change of premiership which sent 
M. Dupuy to the head of affairs after the almost volun- 
tary retirement of M. Casimir Perier, the conduct of 
public business has remained in the hands of men 
animated for all practical purposes by precisely the 
saine spirit. The sittings of the legislature have been 
chapter upon chapter of ‘incidents, from the storm 
provoked in January by the cry of ‘ Vive La Commune, 
raised by the Socialist deputy ‘Thivrier, to the series of 
futile interpellations which have frittered away the 
opening weeks of the present session. The three Grand 
Committees appointed by the Chamber in the first 
Hush of its juvenile ardour have done little or nothing 
to hasten reform, ‘The economies that were to signalise 
the Budget have of course not been effected; the 
Budget moreover has still to be voted. It would be 
difficult to conceive a less brilliant record. Under the 
circumstances it might go hard with the Third Republic 
were it not clear that the I’rench are sceptical as to the 
advantages to be derived from a change of Government. 

The relations of France with the other European 
Powers have scarcely been marked by sensational 
developments. The tragic death of President Carnot 
was the occasion of a general demonstration of sympathy 
in which the part taken by Germany or rather by the 
German Emperor was specially noticeable; but it 
is to be feared that the irritation aroused by the 
Dreyfus incident has arrested this very tender growth. 
The trial of Captain Romani has bred bad blood 
between France and Italy, thus envenoming a situa- 
tion already sufficiently embittered. As far as can 
be judged at so short a distance from the death of 
Alexander IIL, the Franco-Russian* Alliance remains 
where it was at the beginning of the year, though 
a tendency is observable ina portion of the French Press, 
as it was to be noted in at least one memorable incident 
at the Palais Bourbon, to treat this rather problematical 
union with more scepticism than would have been 
ventured upon immediately after the Toulon tes. 
Between this country and our nearest neighbour it must 
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be confessed that there has been throughout the year 
considerable tension. The unfortunate Congo agree- 
ment was the signal for the display, if it was not the 
real cause, of much soreness. <A fresh outburst of 
Anglophobia occurred, very unreasonably it would 
seem, in connection with the coming to a head of 
French difficulties in Madagascar. ‘The rumours 
recently in circulation as to the possible consequences 
of the alleged rapprochement between England and 
Russia have been commented on in France with more 
ucerbity than friendliness. The truth is, we are in 
evil odour at present on the other side of the Channel 
—a fact it would serve no particular purpose to pretend 
to ignore. Such have been the salient points of the 
year, in l’rance. ‘The resulting situation we hope to 
discuss in a future article. 


NEMESIS IN ITALY 


FFXHE mills of God are once more to be seen ii 
operation and the brief triumph of Cavour’s 
policy through the thousand brigands of Marsala is 
being visited upon an early generation in the vile body 
and Premiership of a representative survivor. It does 
not become us to sully our pages by examining the 
deplorable antecedents of Signor Crispi. We have 
been content hitherto to observe the consequences of 
public wrong-doing in the positive confidence that it 
must eventually bespeak such Nemesis as befalls the 
type of the green bay tree, almost invariably in fiction 
and oftener than is supposed in private life. We have 
followed—with regret for Italy, but with satisfaction 
at the perplexity of the creators of her modern form— 
the growing deficits, the inability to maintain public 
order, and the gathering volume of whispered scandals, 
comparing them unfavourably with a sedater pre- 
revolutionary reyimen. But, somehow, where such 
multifarious interests were bound up in the mainten- 
ance of honour among Garibaldians, there seemed small 
immediate prospect of their falling out irretrievably 
enough for honest men ever again to come by their 
own; and even when the French Republic’s Panama 
found echo in revolutionary Italy’s Panamino, no con- 
science was aroused to the point of sanctioning the 
first stone-cast. Now at last, however, a whole sewer 
of public scandals has been laid bare by the rivalry of 
professional politicians to a degree which the allies of 
Italy cannot, even if the subjects of Italy can, afford to 
ignore. Higher names than Signor Crispi’s are at stake 
directly as well as indirectly, and Humbert of Savoy 
himself, howsoever convinced we may be of his personal 
integrity, will not be acquitted of responsibility for the 
race of adventurers, with which the advent of his 
dynasty replaced the old aristocratic governing classes. 
It is now the fashion among the critics of modern 
Italy to traverse the phrase, Italia far da se, but 
there now seems ample foundation for it in one sense, 
if only she be granted rope enough. 
lew historical episodes have been at the same time 
more dramatic and more disgraceful than the manner 
of the recent revelations. In itself it furnishes an 
astounding object-lesson of the public insecurity and 
rampant corruption. As everybody remembers, the 
Banca Romana scandals occurred under the consulship 
of Plancus, in other words, while Signor Giolitti was 
Premier. 'I'aking advantage of his position at the head 
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of affairs, he obtained possession of certain confidential 
documents incriminating a number of his enemies — 
and, who knows, perhaps a stray friend or two also. 
For purposes of his own, however, he withdrew these 
decuments from the consideration of the persons 
then investigating the scandals, tied them up 
in four parcels, and reserved them for future 
use. Of what private service they may have 
have been to him during his tenure of office, it is 
premature to surmise, but the manner of their public 
use has exposed him to serious criticism, even outside 
the circles of his victims. Having tried vainly to 
dispose his Pandora packets in various promising 
quarters since the accession of Crispi to office, he 
suddenly stalked up the floor of the Chamber and 
deposited them in the President’s hands. Had they 
really been nitro-glycerine and not merely political 
bombs, the Juckless official could scarcely have shrunk 
from receiving them with deeper dismay. But the 
thing once done, it was more difficult for a public body 
than for individual officials to adopt the prevailing 
attitude of Hush. Obvious criticisms were levelled 
at Signor Giclitti, for his misprision of scandals, by 
those who had all through been vying in their 
endeavours to keep those selfsame scandals below the 
surface. An answer was, however, readily found to the 
taunt in the shouts of derisive laughter which greeted 
the Minister of Justice’s proposal that the papers 
should simply be handed over to the magistrates. His 
audience was only too well aware of the sort of justice 
likely to be meted out in such a case by the creatures 
of implicated personages. Signor Crispi, however, had 
reason to congratulate himself upon the relegation of 
the investigation to a committee of five, whereof three 
were supporters of his own. ‘The committee sat 
melodramatically by night and day, with their mid- 
night oil observed and applauded by excited crowds in 
the streets. In overdue course a colourless report was 
issued, and Signor Crispi’s friends, recovering from the 
extremity of their alarm, began to chatter triumphantly 
of another Day of Dupes. 

But the publication of the documents was not long 
in putting a different complexion upon the affair. It 
appeared that money had undoubtedly been spent in 
profusion to pass the Banks Bill through the Chamber; 
that, for some reason or other, Signor Crispi had 
received 50,000 francs and other sums; that Signora 
Crispi had detected ruin ia her husband’s lofty position 
and prayed the Holy Virgin to withdraw him from its 
temptations. There was nothing to which a clever 
advocate could not have given at least a comparatively 
healthy complexion. But now for the first time the 
Premier has given a serious aspect to the situation by 
actions which, in their most charitable interpretation, 
are supremely injudicious and which, from the most 
impartial standpoint, do not seem those of an honest 
man. If Signor Crispi be innocent, there is 
difficulty in accounting for the violent bluster, 
which should at least have followed, instead of pre- 
ceding, the necessary quiet explanation. But 
the most serious step of any is the prorogation 
and threatened dissolution of the Chamber, whereby 
the Sovereign seems to be associated with his Prime 
Minister in a flagrant attempt to burke inquiry and 
stultify the intelligible expectations of the Democracy 
in an avowedly democratic country. 
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THE SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM 
RAILWAYS 


TER many false alarms it has at last been announce 
ofliciaily that the South Eastern and London and 
Chatham and Dover Railways have arranged to revise their 


passenger fares between all competitive points. As a 
consequence the stocks of both railways have risen in the 
market, Chatham First Preference having the best of the 
advance, In only one year have the holders of this stock 
received the full 4) per cent. to which they are entitled 
under Lord Selborne’s famous arbitration, but the line so 
nearly earns the sum required that the cessation of cut- 
throat competition between the two companies may easily 
bring about the slight improvement in net revenue neces 
sary to secure the regular payment of the full Preference 
dividend, The very substantial advance in the stock thus 
seems amply justified, But it does not follow that all the 
market expects to come from this rapprochement between 
the rival railways will be realised. The adjustment of 
passenger fares is to be made ‘so as to bring them more 
into conformity with the scale of charges for the respective 
classes of passengers, which for a long time past has been 
in operation on the lines of the principal railways having 
their termini in London. It has been taken for granted 
that this means an increase in the fares on the South 
Eastern and Chatham and Dover, and no doubt that is 
what the announcement is intended toconvey, Buta few 
comparisons between the fares to Margate or Whitstable, 
which are expressly mentioned in the official memorandum, 
and to Dover, with those charged for similar distances by 
the companies, will show that the South Eastern and 
Chatham scale must be lowered if it is to be brought into 
conformity with those of other leading railways. 

Let us look at the Folkestone and Dover fares from 
London to begin with, Folkestone 1s 71 and Dover 76} 
miles off, but the fares are identical under the old Con- 
tinental trathe agreement. Omitting ‘express’ fares, it 
costs 15s, Od. to travel from London first class and 13s. 6d. 
second, return tickets available for a month costing ils. 
and 23s, Od. Now Southampton is 79 miles from London, 
but the single fares are only 15s, Od. first and 11s, second, 
while return tickets are 20s, Od. and 18s, 6d, Harwich, 
70 miles, may be compared with Dover, but the Great 
Eastern carries a first-class passenger for 13s, Sd., and will 
bring him back in a month for 20s. ‘To Southsea, 7+ miles, 
the first-class charge, is 15s. 3d. and return 20s., the second- 
class fares are 10s, 8d. and 15s, 4d. Practically the same 
distance is Margate, and the first-class fares are 15s, and 
22s, Od, and second-class 10s. Od. and 16s, The places 
mentioned are served by the Brighton, South Western, 
and Great Eastern, and it will be seen that with the sole 
exception of Margate, where the single fare compares 
favourably with that to Southsea, the South Eastern and 
Chatham fares exceed those of the other lines running out 
Now let us take Whitstable. The first-class 
fare there is 13s, Od. and second Ys. 3d., the returns costing 


of London 


203. and 14s., the distance being 58 miles. Seaford, on 
the Brighton line, is the same distance, but the fares are 
only lls. 10d, first and 8s. 4d. second, returns being 
Iss, Od. and 12s, 8d. To Worthing, 61 miles, the fares 
are less than to Whitstable, and so with Eastbourne, 6. 
miles. And the Great Eastern Railway carries a first-class 
passenger to Brightlingsea, 63 miles, for 11s, 6d, giving him 
a return ticket available, as in all instances quoted, for a 
month for 17s. 6d. If, then, Chatham and South Eastern 
fares are to conform to those of other lines they must 
rather be lowered than raised. 

This is a view that does not seem to have occurred to 
the Stock Exchange, Of course, reduced fares would 
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mean increased travel, but the prevalent impression has 
been that the South Eastern and Chatham have been 
carrying passengers at almost unremunerative rates so as 
to secure patronage, and apparently the companies think 
so too. But how do the Great Eastern, the Brighton, and 
South Western manage to make watering-place traflic pay 
at still lower fares than those on the two Kentish lines ? 
And if the latter raise their fares, how can they hope to 
attract business from railways which offer easier terms ? 
Of course, some people will go to Margate and others to 
Folkestone regardless of fares, and understanding their 
own tastes ; but with many the pocket has much influence 
in deciding the choice of a seaside resting-place. And 
considering how poorly the South Eastern and Chatham 
services compare in point of comfort, speed, and punctu- 
ality with those of other railways, their fares should be 
less rather than greater for journeys of similar length. 
The publie will certainly watch with interest the effect on 
passenger fares of this arrangement between the two com- 
panies. The announcement that the negotiations for 
revision of charges had been brought to a successful con- 
clusion was almost coincident with the issue of a circular 
from six South Eastern shareholders, calling on their co- 
proprietors to turn out the present chairman, Mr. Byng, 
and substitute Mr. E. M. G. Eddy, who has managed the 
railways of New South Wales with conspicuous ability. 
This attack on the South Eastern board, which is the 
revival of an old agitation directed against Sir Edward 
Watkin, is regarded as ill-timed and injudicious, and the 
formal announcement that working arrangements have 
been completed with the Chatham Company acts as an 
effective counterblast, for the conclusion of such an alliance 
has been the point of policy most insisted on by those 
now raising the banner of revolt against the South Kastern 
board, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Gaunt’s Club, 21st December, 1804, 


My pear Percy, 

You will perceive that I have furnished Hades 
with another paving-stone. As I wrote last week, it was 
my intention to have gone from Chester to the South of 
England, but then I reckoned without the advent of 
Santa Claus. To me Christmas is not associated with 
joyous facts and possibilities. I do not complain of the 
ceaseless drain upon one’s pocket: I have no positive 
aversion to turkeys, beef, mince-pies, and plum-puddings, 
ior do I object to holly and mistletoe, provided that I am 
not pricked by the former plant or invited to embrace any 
one under the latter. I do not even revile Christmas 
cards because I know that their manufacture gives em- 
ployment to thousands of toilers and satisfaction to 
thousands of recipients. But what I do dislike is the 
custom of giving presents on this Christian anniversary, 
not on account of the festival itself, but by reason of the 
impossibility of satisfying one’s self that one’s gift 
will be acceptable. Together with Cyrus B. Kirk 
I have returned to town solely for the purpose of 
purchasing what advertising tradesfolk call ‘ season- 
able souvenirs. I have a list of friends to whom | 
am constrained by affection, regard, or politeness to 
forward these tributes of remembrance. But as I survey 
my record of good-will towards men and women, I get 
faint with apprehension. When I put down my guinea 
towards the servants’ Christmas-boxes at the Club I know 
what I am about, but when I come to the choice of goods 
for my relatives and friends I am altogether ‘out of it.’ 
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It is all very well for the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg to go out shopping, as they have been doing 
during the week, for the purpose of despatching gifts to 
the Czar or the German Emperor or other illustrious per- 
sonages. But then to the Czar or the Emperor it does 
not matter a rap whether he receive another cigar-case or 
another ring, and either would be equally pleased were the 
Queen’s messenger to carry in his bag for presentation a 
diamond toothpick or a golden bootjack; but alas! 
our friends are different. They expect you to know 
their tastes in everything, whether you invite them to 
dine at Verrey’s or Bertini’s or Kettner’s, or take tickets 
for the theatre, or show your kindly feeling towards them 
at Christmas, Let me illustrate my meaning. Three 
years ago I sent from Vienna a very handsome meerschaum 
pipe to an uncle, from whom I had expectations as great 
as those of Pip who loved Estella. In the middle of 
January it was returned, with a curt note from my rela- 
tive, stating that I ought to have known that he had 
given up smoking for many years, Subsequently in his 
will he did not ‘weigh in.” On another occasion I made 
bold to forward to a charming widow of my acquaintance 
this was from Grasse—a lovely silver-mounted flagon, 
filled with exquisite fleur d oranges. I allow that there 
was a meaning in my token, but so there was in the lady’s 
acknowledgment, which curtly and coldly asked me if the 
perfume was intended to remind her cruelly of her lost 
happiness? Similarly I have offered richly dressed dolls, 
well worthy the approbation of those eminent judges 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Horace Voules, to young ladies, 
the increased length of whose skirts I had forgotten, or 
rather was unaware of. I got into trouble too when I 
took the trouble to get Messrs. Thornhill to make a little 
silver model of a yacht whereon I had spent many happy 
days, and sent it to my fair hostess. Not that the 
vessel had foundered but it had appeared by proxy 
in a drama of the Divorce Court, quite as inter- 
esting as John A'-Dreams. But then, while it was 
being played I happened to be inspecting the 
vegetation-choked machinery which was to have assisted 
in making the Panama Canal. Indeed, my mistakes have 
been endless. I have tipped youths, who turned out to 
be officers in Her Majesty's army, I have presented nut- 
crackers to a grande dame with no teeth, ordered a case of 
champagne for a confirmed teetotaler and, horror of 
horrors! once when staying with the Duke of X— 
during Yuletide 1 gave one of his flunkeys a brand new 
farthing in mistake for half a sovereign. It had 
fallen out of a cracker, which I had pulled with a 
certain eminent lady and I had slipped it into my pocket 
as aremembrance of the good and great. But imagine 
my feelings, when that beast of a menial approached 
me (as we were all playing at Spelling Bee in the Pink 
Drawing-Koom) and solemnly thrust a huge silver salver 
on which lay the accusing coin before me. In resonant 
tones he said, ‘I think you must have dropped this, sir,’ 
Even a gilded Jubilee sixpence would have been excused, 
but afarthing! I have never forgotten the incident, nor 
indeed have many of those present, as witness their ribald 
remarks when I meet some of them. Of course, I don’t 
refer to the Duke, who is the model of an English gentle- 
man. So you see, my dear fellow, some of the risks, 
which I run at Christmas. I have consulted Cyrus as to a 
relief from such errors, but he merely suggested sending 
‘cheques for the men and candy for the women.’ I am 
not sure but that my transatlantic friend is quite right. 
I have no room for more: so with all good wishes, and a 
fervent hope that your Grand Duke will not make 
himself ill on ‘frankfurters’ and sausages--I am, yours 
ever, Har (o° THE Wynp), 
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CORRECTIONS IN SCOTT’S NOVELS 
Il —IVANHOE 


_ a preceding article a few examples were given of 

emendations which Scott had ordered to be made in 
his published writings, but which in all the years that have 
since elapsed have gone undone. From these newly 
discovered corrections we passed on to review those which 
Sir Walter marked in his interleaved copy of Jeanhve, in 
order to show in what respect the changes modified and 
improved the original ‘copy.’ (It goes without saying 
that the Jvanhve corrections were made in the ‘Magnum 
Opus’ edition), From the story itself we may take the 
examples of emendation at haphazard, and may leave these 
to tell their own tale of Scott’s preferences, or if you will 
caprice, in literary form. In the first chapter, on the 
relations of Normans and Saxons in England at the time 
of the story, we have :— 

‘Still, however, the necessary intercourse between the 

lords of the soil and those inferior beings by whom that 
soil was cultivated, occasioned the gradual formation of a 
dialect.’ 
Scott inserts ‘oppressed’ before ‘ inferior beings thus 
betraying, as some readers may say, the cloven hoof of 
Radical sympathy with the plebeian. On the next page, 
in a descriptive sentence :— 

‘Hundreds of broad short-stemmed oaks, which had 
witnessed perhaps the stately march of the Roman 
soldiery, flung their broad gnarled arms over a_ thick 
carpet of the most delicious green sward.’ 

Scott makes this read :— 

‘Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed,  wide- 

branched oaks, which had, witnessed perhaps the stately 
march of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled arms 
over, etc. 
Here isa gain in precision and in elegance. A slight 
alteration in the colloquy between Prior Aymer and the 
Templar, where the Prior wagers his collar, indicates that 
Scott, unlike many northern and Irish writers to this day, 
had a nice sense of the respective ases of ‘will’ and 
‘shall.’ The sentence in the first edition read ;— 

‘Win it fairly,” said the Prior, “and wear it as ye will ; 
I shall trust your giving true response on your word as a 
Knight and as a Churchman.’ 

Scott alters the ‘shall’ to ‘ will.’ In the description of 
Cedric’s guest hall we read : 

‘The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far as the 
dais extended, were covered with hangings or curtains, 
and upon the floor there was a carpet, both of which were 
adorned with some attempts at tapestry or embroidery, 
executed in brilliant, or rather with gaudy colouring,’ 

The ‘ in brilliant’ is altered to ‘with brilliant,’ and the 
‘with’ before ‘gaudy colouring’ is deleted. Scott appears 
to have remembered, after writing his account of the 
supper, that ale was a beverage of the day. He originally 
wrote, or rather dictated, as follows : 

‘ Besides these subjects of anxiety, the Saxon Thane was 
impatient for the presence of his favourite clown, Wamba, 
whose jests, such as they were, served for a sort of season- 
ing to his evening meal and to the deep draughts of wine 
with which he was in the habit of accompanying it.’ 

In the corrected edition the author inserts ‘ale and’ 
before the word ‘ wine,’ and this addition to the historical 
information given is made also further on, where the 
sentence ‘place the best mead, the richest morat, the 
most sparkling cider, the most odoriferous pigments upon 
the board,’ is extended by the words ‘ the mightiest ale,’ 
inserted after ‘mead, To continue the examples of 
corrections : 
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In chapter vi.: ‘No sooner had they reached the 
mules than the Jew, with hasty and trembling hands 
secured upon the saddle a small bag of blue buckram,’ 
‘Upon’ is altered to ‘ behind.’ 

‘The obstinacy and avarice of the Jews being thus in a 
measure placed in opposition to the fanaticism and tyranny 
of those under whom they lived, seemed, as it were, to 
increase in proportion to the persecution with which they 
were visited,’ 

The words ‘as it were’ are deleted. 

‘“ Money and recompense,” said the Palmer, interrup- 
ting him, “I have already said 1 require not of thee, 
Guide thee, I can ; and it may be, even defend thee.”’ 

This is made to read ‘ even in some sort defend thee.’ 

Chapter vii.: ‘ Prince John, in league with Philip of 
France, Richard’s mortal enemy.’ 

Altered to ‘Cwur de Lion’s mortal enemy.’ 

In the description of the seat of honour at the lists, 
designed for La Royne de la Beaulte et des Amours, the first 
edition read ; 

‘But who the Queen of Beauty and of Love was to 
prove no one was prepared to guess.’ 

This sentence is made to read :— 

‘ But who was to represent the Queen of Beauty and ot 
Love on the present occasion, no one was prepared to 
guess.’ 

Rebecca, hanging on her father’s arm, is 

‘Not a little terrified over the displeasure which seemed 
generally excited by her apparent presumption.’ 

Which now reads :— 

‘Not a little terrified by the popular displeasure which 
seemed generally excited by her apparent presumption. 

An interesting little bit of emendation occurs in the 
description of Prince John, Scott wrote in the edition as 
printed, ‘Those who remarked in the countenance of the 
Prince a dissolute audacity.. In the marked copy it is 
plainly seen that he began to alter this word ‘ countenance ’ 
to ‘feature ;’ struck out ‘feature’ and wrote ‘ visage; ’ 
and finally struck out ‘ visage’ and wrote ‘ physiognomy,’ 
which is the word left standing. Rebecca's charms 

‘constituted a combination of loveliness which yielded 
not to the loveliest of the maidens who surrounded her. 

Scott altered ‘loveliest’ to ‘most beautiful,’ which 
improves the sentence without detracting from Rebecca's 
fascinations. Prince John under their influence asked : 

‘What sayest thou, Prior Aymer? By the Temple 
which my wiser brother Kichard proved unable to recover 
she is the very Bride of the Canticles.’ 

Altered to: ‘by the Temple of that wise King which 
our wiser brother Richard proved unable to recover,’ ete. 
Again : 

‘What is she, Isaac? Thy wife or thy daughter, thit 
Eastern houri that thou lockest under thy arm?’ 

After ‘arm’ is inserted ‘as thou wouldst thy treasure 
casket.’ Prince John, looking at the gallery, cried : 

‘Who sits above there? Saxon churls! Out upon 
them! Let them sit close.’ 

After the word ‘churls’ the author inserts ‘lolling at 
their lazy length’—an elegant phrase that decidedly 
improves the clearness of the picture. Scott’s careful 
attention to historical detail is manifested by such an 
emendation as this : 

‘« It is the mere wantonness of insult,” said one of the 
oldest of Prince John’s followers, Waldemar Fitzurse.’ 

He writes in after ‘oldest’ the words ‘and most im- 
portant.’ A few sentences further on we find ‘He 
complied’ altered to ‘The Prince acquiesced,’ Where 
the champion strikes with the sharp end of his spear the 
shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert Scott wrote : 

‘All stood astonished at his presumption, but none 
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more than the redoubted knight whom he had thus defied 
to mortal combat.’ 

This sentence he completed with the words: 

‘And who, little expecting so rude a challenge, was 
standing carelessly at the door of the pavilion.’ 

The combat then proceeds until ‘a few minutes’ pause 
having been allowed that the combatants and their horses 
might recover breath.’ Scott, pen in hand, meditated 
adding ‘and the combatants might receive fresh lances,’ 
but thought better of it and struck the words out again 
after writing them. On the next page we have a more 
important emendation. The Disinherited Knight 

‘directed the point of his lance towards Bois-Guilbert s 
shield, but changing his aim almost in the moment of 
encounter he addressed it to the helmet, a mark more 
dificult to hit, but which, if attained, rendered the shock 
more irresistible. Yet even at this disadvantage the 
Templar sustained his high reputation, and had not the 
girths of his saddle burst he might not have been unhorsed.’ 

Clearly it is an improvement to insert the words which 
we now read after ‘irresistible—' 

‘Fair and true he hit the Norman on the visor, where 
his lance-point kept hold of the bars,’ 

There is a small but instructive addition in the passing 
reference to Richard :— 

‘The very horse he backs could not have carried King 

Richard through a single course.’ 
We now read: ‘the ponderous weight of King Richard.’ 
When the Disinherited Knight rode around the lists 
examining the numerous fair faces of the ladies, we are 
told that 

‘some blushed, some assumed an air of pride and 
dignity, some looked straight forward, and essayed to 
seem utterly unconscious of what was .going on, some 
endeavoured to forbear smiling, and there were two or 
three who laughed outright.’ 

The author inserts after ‘what was going on,’ the words 
‘some drew back in alarm which was perhaps affected.’ 
Speaking of Jewish hospitality in chapter x., Scott 
makes a rather interesting addition. The sentence 
originally ended :— 

the Jews, it is well known, being as liberal in 
exercising the duties of hospitality and charity among 
their own people as they were alleged to be reluctant and 
churlish in extending them to others.’ 
The addition makes this now read :— 

—extending them to those whom they termed Gentiles, 
and whose treatment of them indeed merited little 
hospitality at their hands.’ 

Several insertions of more or less importance are made 
in the description of the tournament given in chapter xii. 
After the description of how the foremost ranks of the 
knights met in the middle of the lists the author mentions 
that ‘the near rank of each party advanced at a slower 
pace to sustain the defeated and follow up the success of 
the victors of their party.’ Again, when the Disinherited 
Knight is pressing the Templar and the Sable Knight 
swoops to rescue his friend from the Norman and Saxon 
Knights, the passage in the first edition read : 

‘Front de Bouf had got nigh to him with his uplifted 
sword ; but ere the blow could descend the Sable Knight 
encountered him and Front de Buf rolled on the ground, 
both horse and man.’ 

This is made to read :-— 

‘But ere the blow could descend the Sable Knight 
dealt a stroke on his head, which, glancing from the 
polished helmet, lighted with violence scarcely abated on 
the chamfron of the steed, and Front de Boeuf rolled on 
the ground, both horse and man equally stunned by the 
fury of the blow.’ 
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It is unnecessary, perhaps, to pursue the list of emen- 
dations to the end of the novel. Enough of them have 
been quoted to show to what an extent the stories were 
corrected and modified after they left the author's hands, 
and had even appeared in print. Such close attention to 
detail is one more proof, if any be needed, that with Scott 
as with others genius included amongst its attributes the 
infinite capacity for taking pains ; and it is because of the 
pains he thus took to secure accuracy, as well as because 
of his dramatic and vivid style, that Scott’s novels are 
worthy to be called ‘ historical’ and to be studied as such, 


NEW FORESTRY 


\ HATEVER one’s opinion may be about the case of 
‘The Attorney-General v. the Verderers of the 
New Forest and Others,’ or even if one be in that happiest 
condition of having no opinion, one cannot feel pleased at 
the prospect of the beautiful forest glades being begrimed 
by the smoke of steam saw-mills and the mossy carpet 
being ploughed into a quagmire of ruts. The New Forest 
is an interesting and beautiful survival of the past of a now 
shop-keeping nation. About all these common rights— 
rights of pasture and pannage (sometimes called pawnage) 
—there is always an infinity of trouble and litigation 
giving perpetual employment for the lawyers and a raison 
d’étre for that old-world body of men (speaking of them in 
their official capacity only) the verderers and their court 
of Swainmote, the very name whereof takes us back to 
the days in which William Rufus was slain by Tyrrell’s 
unfortunate arrow. But nowadays they are saying that 
this affair was not so much of an accident as was repre- 
sented at the time ; and certainly there is significance in 
the coincidental dreaming of so many monks and abbots 
who saw visions of William’s approaching end, Never- 
theless we are loth to part with our nursery folk-lore. 
They are even telling us in these days that those were no 
real ravens that fed Elijah in the wilderness, but gypsies 
only ; whereas in the pictorial bible we used to see them 
with our own eyes, carrying indubitable rolls in undeniable 
corvine beaks. But if history has cast new suspicion on 
the slayer of the second William, it has, by compensation, 
found some whitewash for William the First, about that 
matter of a-foresting the forest. We used to be told that 
his a-foresting meant pulling down monasteries and 
burning down villages and churches to make a nice 
covert, rather in the fashion that some of our latter-day 
agitators represent the Scottish owners of deer-forests to 
have acted, It may be all true about the modern deer- 
forests, but there are churches now standing in the New 
Forest which stood there before William did his a-fe- 
resting, and which ought, according to the old history 
books—Little Arthur’s and the rest—to have gone in the 
general bonfire. How was it, we ask, that they escaped ? 
and we are told, to our relief, that it was because the 
bonfire was not so big as Little Arthur was taught to 
think. ‘ A-foresting,) we are now informed, meant only 
‘putting under forest laws,’ and what the meaning of that 
is it is scarcely for us to say, seeing that the Attorney- 
General and all the verderers cannot agree about it 
without going from courts of law to make their ultimate 
appeal to Parliament. 

The New Forest is a wonderful place. If William the 
Conqueror designed it as a hunting-ground his intentions 
have been marvellously fulfilled, for you can do more 
hunting there in a year’s time than you can do in many 
other places in the course of two. They often kill a May 
fox in the Forest and when the fox-hunting is over, you 
can begin to hunt the otter. The Avon is not a good 
otter-hunting river, It might be more dashing and with 
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deeper pools, but it has the first requisite for otter-hunting 
—otters—and in such waters the hounds can catch them. 
Then there is fallow and red-deer hunting, to occupy the 
gaps between otter-hunting and fox-hunting, and often 
fox-hunting and deer-hunting are going on at the same 
time ; and, if it were not that ‘not being a bird’ you 
cannot be in two places at once, you might quite easily 
hunt ten days a week in the forest. 

The red-deer are not numerous. Theoretically there 
are none, but some have escaped-—possibly by some such 
form of accident as diverted Wat Tyrrell’s arrow—-from 
private parks. Nor in the eye of the law are there any 
longer any fallow, for they were done away with by Act 
of Parliament in 1851. But we all know what the law is, 
according to Bumble, though the definition may not be 
sufficiently exact for Messrs. the Attorney-General and 
the verderers. There are, in point of fact, plenty of fallow 
deer—too many from the point of view of the hunter, for 
they are constantly crossing each other's line. They are 
not many enough, however, from the commoner’s point of 
view. The commoner now says that the covert is over- 
growing his pasture because there are not enough deer to 
eat the undergrowth down. But it was chiefly in defer- 
ence to the commoner’s wish that the deer were put down 
by Parliament. They then said that the deer ate up all 
their pasture. Now they want the deer back. But that 
is characteristic of commoners ; as are their rights so are 
their ideas, ill-defined. And the West-Saxon is a nebulous 
creature at best, even when he is not handicapped by the 
possession of common right. 

But, after all, one does not see many creatures out at 
pasture. The ponies abound, but bear no big proportion 
to the acreage of pasture, and they are all fat and well 
liking, full of juicy grass. Pony-hunting, when the ponies 
are chased and corralled for the branding, or for sale at 
the pony fairs, is a most exciting kind of venery and 
peculiar to the New Forest. The half-wild little brutes, 
led by a cunning old mare, run helter-skelter like a herd 
of buffaloes on the stampede, and after them dash West- 
Saxon riders, yelling as vociferously as if they were West 
Celts. And in the pannage months pigs, in little droves, 
with a sow in charge, are even commoner objects of the 
New Forest than ponies. Some of the old sows are quite 
vicious and will ‘ go for’ a dog, or even a ‘human,’ as if 
they wanted to suggest an excuse for pigsticking. What 
a beautiful article it would make—‘boar-hunting in the 
New Forest ’—the hunters mounted on forest ponies, to 
give the local colouring! The pigs, however, are scarcely 
pasturing animals—the beech-mast interests them most, 
of all the forest produce, though acorns no doubt are 
attractive. At certain times of the year there is yet 
another novel form of venery that the West-Saxon of the 
forest practises—namely, ‘squogging, with a squole. A 
‘squog ’ is a squirrel ; and a ‘squole’ is a knobbed stick, 
sometimes leaded, practically a knobkerry. They make 
parties to go out stick-throwing at the squirrels, and kill 
numbers. And they all throw like Briggs’s return from 
coverpoint. You may get the veriest yokel of the forest 
on a cricket-field, and he may be able neither to bat, 
nor bow], nor field, but he will always be able to throw 
like a horse kicking, and as straight as a line. All this 
he has learnt in ‘squogging.’ It is cruel, no doubt, 
to mob squirrels to death; but it is necessary, to save 
the trees; and, besides, squirrel is uncommonly good 
eating. 

Now by the Act of 1851 there are no deer in the forest. 
In point of fact there are plenty. But these deer—in 
fact—being non-existent in the eye of law, are no man’s 
property. But the moment a deer is dead and turned to 
venison he becomes Crown property. ‘A live dog is 
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better than a dead lion’; but a dead deer of the New 
Forest is obviously better than a live one! No wonder 
commoners get a little nebulous about their rights, 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S ‘SONG TO AEGIR’ 


] AIL, Aegir, Lord of Billows, 
Whom Neck and Nix obey! 

To thee in morn’s red dawning 

The host of heroes pray. 

We sail to dread encounter : 

Lead us o’er surf and strand, 

Through storms and crags and breakers, 

Into our foeman’s land. 

Should water-sprites (us) threaten, 

Or if our bucklers fail, 

Before thy lightning glances 

Make thou our foeman quai! ! 

As Frithjof on £ditda 

Crossed safely o’er the sea, 

On this our Dragon shield us, 

Thy sons who call on thee. 

When hauberk rings on hauberk 

In battle’s furious chase, 

And when the dread Valkyries 

Our stricken foes embrace, 

Then may our song go sounding 

Like storm-blast out to sea, 

With dash of swords and bucklers, 

Thou mighty Lord, to thee. 


— a King-Emperor strikes the lyre, even as some 

of our Minne-singers of princely origin did in olden 
times, there may be a truce to political controversy, in deal- 
ing with hissong. There have been some notable German 
bards of ducal and royal rank in the early Middle Ages. 
Aye, one of our Emperors in the twelfth century, namely, 
that iron ruler, Henry VI., poured forth one of the most 
deeply touching love-lays. So did Frederick II. the free- 
thinking, but withal high-handed Kaiser of the same 
Suabian house of Hohenstaufen, though he, from long 
residence in the South, chose not his native speech, but 
the soft Italian tongue, as the medium of utterance. 

Now, the Hohenzoller William II. has come up to keep 
poetical company with them. His Ode to the Sea-god 
Aegir is, however, ic the martial strain. Incidentally, it is 
true, he brings in albeit only by way of a distant allusion 
in two lines—-the love-story of Frithjof and Ingeborg, 
from Tegnérs Scandinavian romance. But perhaps not 
too many will catch the drift of his reference to the Norse 
hero’s good ship F//ida, Of this more anon. 

‘And who is Aegir?’ a great number of listeners will, 
no doubt, have asked, when the strains of the Emperor's 
Ode first burst upon their ears at an English concert. 
Truth to say, the mythology of the Anglo-Saxon 
and other Germanic forebears of the English people— 
‘that grand and savage faith of mightiest power,’ as 
Southey called it—is uot so well known by far here as it 
ought to be. This is all the more to be regretted because 
the ancient creed of the Teutons not only excels in grim 
strength, but also shines by many lofty and even charming 
conceptions. 

Yet, though so little known now as an ancient Germanic 
sea-god in this country, Aegir—or, as it would have been 
better to call him, Oegir—has left a remarkable trace in 
England down to our days. ‘ Eagor,’ with the Anglo- 
Saxons, was one of the words for the sea. The same 
word still means, even now, the disturbing effect of a sea- 
wave on a particular English river in its tidal state. 
Carlyle, speaking of the Jotun, or semi-divine Giant, 
Aegir, says :— 

‘Now to this day, on our river Trent, as I learn, the 
Nottingham bargemen, when the river is in a certain 
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fooded state (a kind of back-water or eddying swirl it has, 
very dangerous to them), call it Eager. They cry out : 
‘Have a care ! there is the Eager coming !’ Curious, that 
word surviving, like the peak of a submerged world! 
The oldest Nottingham bargemen had believed in the 
God Aegir. Indeed, our English blood, too, in good 
part is Danish, Norse; or rather, at the bottom, Danish, 
and Norse and Saxon have no distinction, except a super- 
ficial one.’ 

These are, of course, all branches of the great Teutonic 
stem. Still, it need scarcely be said that the Saxon or 
strictly German element is far and away the ‘ predominant 
partner’ in the strong English trunk or stock. 

Many will be astonished to learn that the German 
river Eider in Schleswig-Holstein, whence the Emperor 
took his bride, is called after Aegir, the old heathen ruler 
of the waves. Aegidora, or Egdora, was once the river's 
name, Out of this, Eyder, or Eider, was formed. In old 
Norse writings that river is called Oegis-dyr, that is, the 
Gate or Door of the Sea: a very appropriate appellation — 
additionally so now when communication is being estab- 
lished across Schleswig-Holstein between the German 
Ocean and the Baltic. 

As to the meaning of Aegir’s or Oegir’s name it signifies 
Terror. It comes from the same Aryan root as the Greek 
Okeanos, the all-encircling Ocean, whose aspect filled 
early races with feelings of awe. Here it may be 
mentioned that there were two chief Germanic deities of 
the sea. Ocgir hailed from the Giant or Thursar race 
which represented the wild, untamed forces of Nature. 
Hence his name embodying horror. The other was 
Nivrd, the Nereus of the North, whose very name seems 
also to have contact with that of the Greek sea-god. Niord 
was a more kindly ruler of the navigable main, a fisherman's 
patron, and a benevolent, tutelary deity who conferred 
riches upon those that appealed to him. 

Niord’s son was Freyr, the German Fro—a God of 
Peace, Fertility, and Love; and he had also a daughter, 
Freyja, the Teutonic Venus, Niord belonged originally 
to the divine Vana race which, after a contest with the 
rival circle of the Asa gods, was received, by way of 
compromise, into Asgard, the heavenly abode or 
welkin castle of the Aesir. True to the Aphroditean 
character of water-deities, Niird was, in sailor's fashion, a 
much-married god. Probably he had had, for his first 
consort, Nerthus (formerly misread Hertha), that German 
goddess of whom Tacitus reports that she was worshipped 
incommon on an island by a number of German tribes 
near the sea—tribes from whom, no doubt, the English 
people have mainly sprung. 

Oegir’s wife is the terrible Ran. Her name, meaning 
‘the Robber,’ points to her devastating nature. The 
names of her nine daughters are all expressive of the 
different appearances of sea-waves, When storm-tossed 
and in grave danger of life, Frithjof, who is introduced in 
the Emperor's Song, exclaims :— 

lor us in bed of Ocean 
Azure pillows Ran prepares. 
On thy pillow, Ingeborg, 
Thou thinkest upon me. 
Higher ply, my comrades, 
Ellida’s sturdy oars! 

Good ship, heaven-fashioned, 
Bear us on an hour! * 

From the Edda, the grand Norse Scripture, we learn 
that Oegir dwells in a gold-lit, gold-hoarding hall below 
the sea, where light is shed as from the precious shining 
metal. He has two servants, whose names signify the 
Captor of Fire and the Kindler of Flames, In that 


* From Blackley’s translation, 
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resplendent Hall he once entertained the Gods from 
Asgard, when Loki, the northern Mephisto, created, by 
his evil tongue, that tremendous row which is graphically 
described in the Eddie lay, called ‘ Oegir's Banquet.’ 

The golden fire-glow of the vasty deep, which is attri- 
buted to Oegir’s submarine Hall, we find again in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic, ‘ Beowulf.’ In Greek mythology, too, 
Poseidon and Amphitrite dwell in a luminous, glistening 
palace of gold. Again, Triton, the son of Poseidon, who 
is but a rejuvenated Okeanos, has a golden palace at the 
bottom of the sea. It would lead too far to treat of all 
the meanings of such strange myths which generally have 
a solid basis in natural phenomena. But may we not 
assume that the phosphorescence of the waves, which is 
often to be seen in such splendid colour on the billow- 
crests of the German Ocean, gave rise among our fore- 
fathers, as amongst the Greeks, to the notion of a gold- 
hoarding Hall under the sea, of which this phosphorescence 
would be the reflection ? 

Germanic gods had many aliases. One of the names of 
the semi-divine Oegir was Hler. As such he was known in 
the Giant-world kindred tohim. He had a dwelling-place 

—in other words, a sanctuary—on the island of Hlesey, the 
present Liissve in the Kattegat. When he made a journey 
to Asgard, he sat there as the table-neighbour of Bragi, 
the god of the Skaldic art and of eloquence, whose wife, 
Idun, kept the Aesir in youthfulness and immortality by 
her rejuvenating apples. 

Many conversations between Oegir and Bragi are 
recorded ; the Sea-god showing much interest in the ancient 
history of the Celestials as well as in the origin of poetry. 
On these subjects he put leading questions to Bragi, the 
patron of the bards. Let us hope that he always got the 
correct answer; for in Norse lore the god of poetry is 
characterised as rather fond of the cup—nay, occaionally 
as beer-excited (bjvrreijan), At any rate, we thus learn 
that even Oegir, the dreadful ruler of the turbulent, raging 
sea, had his moments of unbending, probably during a 
calm, when he indulged in those historical and literary 
inquiries, A poetical appeal to that dread ‘ Ancient 
Mariner,’ that he would shield the band of heroes who, in 
their Dragon-ship, are sailing over the sea, against the 
destructive designs of the Neck and other mischievous 
water-sprites, is therefore doubly in order. 

With the Necks, the Nixes, the Nockens, whose name 
reappears in that of the Shetlandic Kelpie or water-horse, 
called the Nuggle, we come upon a vast fanciful creation 
of Teutonic mythology. It is partly very gruesome, but in 
some measure partakes also of the blissful nature of Naiads 
and Indian Apsaras. At least, the Nixes are strongly 
inclined towards the sons of men, though in their rather 
protruding water-blue or greenish eyes a deal of mischief 
lurks. 

Though Oegir was the lord of the stormy billows, Odin 
or Wodan himself is, in his ‘ Nikor’ name and quality, dis- 
covered as the father of the vast world of water-sprites, 
whether cruel or winsome. Altogether, Teutonic fancy 
felt strongly attracted towards well, brook, stream and 
sea. It literally ran riot in figures evolved from the fluid 
element, in which it heard melodious voices either of 
alluring sweetness or of ghastly doom, Nay, it even saw 
in water the origin of all things; thus coming near, like 
the kindred mythic fancies of other ancient races, to the 
results of some modern scientific speculations. 

However, this is a subject too large to be dealt with 
here. And so I must take a rapid and unceremonious 
leave of all the divine Mer-men of Asic, Vanic, or Thursar 
connection, ‘whom Neck and Nix obey.’ But what will 
stern Oegir say when he hears that the proceeds of the 
Emperor's song and composition are to be devoted toa 
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Church? Lies there not a danger therein of that grand 


old heathen Neptune stirring up, in his wrath, a fresh 
tumult of the waves ? Kart Buinp. 


CHARITY IS KIND 


ae village of Buckie is for all practical purposes 

divided into two distinct parts, the inhabitants of 
which differ not only in occupation, but in manner and 
dress. The larger part is on the high ground, and boasts 
of an ancient parish church with a bell that rings the 
curfew every night at eight o’clock. The smaller part is 
situate on the margin of the sea, and the inhabitants of it 
are without exception engaged in fishing. A row of red- 
tiled cottages, containing about a dozen famiiies, composed 
this little colony ; and in the middle of the row stood 
the tavern, kept by Mother Fish, as she is appropriately 
called. Three of the families were related by marriage, 
and old John Thomson besides being the father of three 
sons and six daughters, was the proud grandparent of about 
thirty children. For all that John was not yet seventy 
years of age ; a little man square and hearty, with a knotty 
face like a piece of mahogany, and two blue eyes as bright 
and keen as those of any of his grandchildren. 

Unhappily there were fends in the village. At the 
head of one faction stood old John Thomson, his wife and 
three unmarried daughters. At the head of the other 
stood John’s three sons-in-law ; of these last Bob Mackie 
was the oldest, and was even a grandfather himself. Old 
John and he never spoke to each other. It had been a 
gradual estrangement, and was certainly not in any way 
due to Mackie, who was one of the best-natured men in 
the village and far beyond that limit. He was a quiet 
man, constantly chewing tobacco, and with an eye for 
ever on the weather. For many years past old John had 
been the favourite among the grown-up summer visitors, 
but Bob was the favourite with the children. And as 
they in turn were the grown-up visitors Bob became 
gradualiy the greater favourite and old John had to take 
a second place. It was a revenge of time, but eld John 
could not submit to it quietly. He felt keenly on the 
subject, and he made the house of Mackie feel that he 
felt so. 

Now, old John was prosperous, and had laid by. Not 
so Bob. All he earned was spent in supplying the needs 
of the moment, and he had always been a constant 
patron of Mother Fish. Yet Bob was a very temperate 
man, being generally content with one glass of rum at 
a time. Old John, on the other hand, was practically 
a total abstainer; and had there been a total abstinence 
society in the village it could not have found a better 
example for its precepts than in the case of old Thomson 
and his son-in-law, Bob Mackie. 

On a surly winter afternvon, Bob had dropped into 
Mother Fish’s kitchen to warm his heart against the cold, 

‘ Ye’ll be none the worse o’ that, Bob,’ said Mother Fish, 
as she handed him his quantity of rum, and stood over him 
as he poured it down his throat. 

‘It’s never done me any harm that I’ve mind o, 
answered Bob, as he laid down his empty glass. ‘ But 
there’s a foreign ship been making for the harbour this 
Jast half-hour. I'll away down and see her come in. 
It’s a bad corner to turn, and there’s aye a chance o’ 
mistakes.’ 

‘She’ll no’ run down your boat, Bob, said Mother Fish 
cheerfully. ‘But I would laugh to see old John’s get a 
dunt.’ 
~ «Ye say that because ye never sailed in her,’ said Bob. 
‘A man’s ship’s mor’n a wife to him.’ 

‘ More shame to him, then!’ exclaimed Mother Fish. 
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Bob made his way slowly to the end of the little hay. 
bour, where a group of fishermen had already gathered, 
There was a gale of wind blowing, and the tide being ful] 
the big waves sometimes dashed over the harbour in 
cloud of spray. The day was drawing to a close early, 
and darkness was growing before men’s eyes. [py 
the gloom the ship, like a great bird with flapping 
wings, swooped round the end of the harbour. Then 
shout rose from the men on shore—a shout of warning and 
rage, for the ship was bearing down on their boats. But 
almost as swiftly as men’s thoughts move, Bob saw her, 
with a crunching noise, ram his boat against the harbour. 
wall, and cut her in two. Like some guilty thing alarmed 
at its own deed, the ship seemed to fall back, and after 
contending for some minutes against wind and wave, stood 
out again for sea. After staring about him for a few 
seconds, Bob turned his steps homewards, dazed and 
speechless. 

Now, old John Thomson had not been on the harbour 
head, but he had seen what had happened as he stood 
with his hands in his pockets in the little plot of ground 
in front of his cottage. He walked quietly across the 
road into his house. 

‘Mother, he said in a quiet voice of exultation, ‘ Bob 
Mackie’s boat's been run down in the harbour no’ a 
minute back.’ 

‘It'll be a lesson to him,’ said Mrs. Thomson, with that 
philosophy we apply so easily to the misfortunes of others. 
‘ But it’s a pity it’s happened in the winter-time. It'll be 
fair starvation for them.’ 

‘What for should they starve ?’ said old John harshly, 
‘ Fishing’s no’ the only thing a man can turn to. There's 
plenty farm work he can get.’ 

‘ Whiles it’s no’ so easy to get work,’ his wife replied. 

‘ Perhaps ye'd like me to give him a share o’ my boat?’ 
said old John angrily. 

‘Ye might do worse, John,’ she answered, for her heart 
had softened to the house of Mackie now that misfortune 
had entered there. 

‘Ye’re an auld blethering idiwit,’ said old John, and 
stamped out of the house. But after half an hour's severe 
meditation he made his way slowly to Mackie’s house. 
Bob was sitting by the fireside with his family around him 
in cheerless silence save for an occasional sob. 

‘What's this I’ve heerd’s happened ye, Bob ?’ said old 
John cheerfully. Bob made no answer; and his wife 
moaned as she rocked herself to and fro on the stool in 
front of the fire. 

‘ They tell me yer boat's been run down,’ continued old 
John ; ‘but I can hardly believe it. Is’t the truth 7° 

‘ Ay, it’s the truth, John,’ said Bob sadly, ‘ The bread- 
winner's sunk,’ 

‘Ye'll just hae to buy another,’ said Old John. 

‘Eh?’ said Bob vaguely. 

‘Yell hae some money laid by ?’ 

‘ Yere wrong there, John.’ 

‘If ye had all the money ye've spent in the tavern,’ said 
old John severely, ‘ ye would have a good round sum in 
yer grip now. 

‘’Deed, that’s what I’ve been telling him,’ said Mrs, 
Mackie. 

‘ Ay, that’s what she’s been telling me,’ said Bob, shift- 
ing the quid in his mouth, and looking hard at the clock. 

‘ Aweel, Bob,’ said old John, speaking as one does who 
makes a generous offer at much self-sacrifice, ‘ye can sail 
with me till ye find something to do, I’m short o’ men 
just now, and Ill give ye—seven shillings a week. I'll no 
hae it said that I forsook my ain flesh and blood when 
they were in difficulty.’ 

‘Thank ye, John, and kindly,’ said Bob. 
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A month passed, and Bob Mackie was still working in 
the same boat with his father-in-law for the same high 
wage, when one afternoon a new boat was seen anchoring 
in the harbour. Bob was busy cleaning and baiting his 
ines, no longer sitting in his own bit of ground, but in 
old John’s. 

‘Where does she come from ?’ said old John, looking 


up from his work and eyeing the new craft jealously. 

‘Kirealdy, said Bob, smiling with admiration. ‘ Man, 
she’s a clipper.’ 

In the afternoon the minister passed through the 
village and entered Mackie’s house, and a minute after- 
wards a little girl came running to tell Bob that he was 
wanted, 

‘What’s he wanting wi’ him?’ asked old John, sharply. 

‘He didn’t say,’ the little lass answered, ‘ but he’s wait- 
ing for him.’ 

Bob rose and walked decorously up the street. (Quarter 
of an hour later the minister came out. As he passed old 
John he stopped. 

‘I've been glad to notice, John, he said, ‘that Bob's 
misfortune has been the means of drawing you and him 
together again.’ 

‘O, ay!’ said old John, heartily. ‘There was never 
onything on my part. And it was only human nature to 
help him when he couldn’t help himself. I want nae 
credit for that.’ 

‘Ah, well! I hope Bob will soon be able to help him- 
self again, and I daresay you will be the first to congratu- 
late him when he does.’ 

‘l'll congratulate baith him and myself, old John 
laughed. ‘ For it’s no’ jist sae easy to keep two families 
coing in these times.’ 

‘We never regret our kindly deeds, John,’ said the 
minister, and walked away. 

When Bob came back to his seat beside old John, his 
hands trembled so much that he could not use them, 
Accordingly he took his pipe out of his waistcoat pocket 
and began to smoke. 

‘Man John,’ he said, ‘if there’s a guid man on this 
earth it’s our minister.’ 

‘The minister's a decent man,’ said old John, ‘ But 
yee no’ to sit here doing nothing.’ 

‘I'll not do another hand’s turn this day, Bob answered 
emphatically. 

‘Ye've been drinking, ye good-for-nothing scoundrel.’ 

‘Ye’re wrong, John ; but I’m a free man.’ 

‘Damn ye!’ saidold John. ‘ Work ! or get oot o' this.’ 

‘D'ye see that new boat, John? Weel, I’m going round 
to look at her.’ 

‘The man’s daft,’ said old John. 

‘John,’ said Bob, beaming, ‘ ye’ve been kind, and I'll 
no’ forget it, but the boat’s mine and I cannae keep awa’ 
frae her. The minister telled me so the now, and there’s 
twenty pounds in the bank for me, forby. He's been 
working for me on the quiet a’ this time. And there’s the 
boat waiting for me. Man, I could greet.’ 

‘D’ye mean to tell me,’ said old John slowly, ‘that the 
minister's been collecting money for to buy that boat for 
you 2? 

‘That’s what he’s been doing, John,’ 

‘And ye’re taking it ?’ 

‘She’s mine, man.’ 

‘Then I jist say this,’ said old John, raising his voice, 
‘that ye’re a sneaking, thieving, guid-for-nothing black- 
guard, and the minister's no’ a bit better.’ 

‘Man John!’ Bob expostulated mildly. 

‘D’ye think I would have offered ye a place on my boat 
if | had thought there was going to be the like o’ this 
happen ?’ 
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‘Guid sake, John, I thought ye wad hae been glad to 
hear it.’ 

‘Ye damned liar,’ roared old John. ‘ Ye thought nothing 
o the kind. What for should they give a new boat and 
twenty pounds to the likes o’ you? Ill no’ hear a word 
frae ye. Gang oot o’ this and never speak tae me again.’ 

Bob rose and going down to his boat sat in her and 
chewed his quid. But old John went indoors. His wife 
was in the kitchen. 

‘Weel, hae ye heard ?’ he said. 

‘I’ve heard,’ she said, ‘and I’ve jist been giving her a 
bit o’ my mind, It’s the maist shameless thing that’s ever 
happened here.’ 

‘There’s one thing,’ said old John sternly, ‘ there’s none 
ever goes oot o’ this house to the Kirk again.’ 

ALEXANDER STvuarr. 


1 STORY OF WATERLOO 


F criticism were indeed but the science of fault-finding, 

it would have little enough concern with the masterly 
study which Mr. Irving introduced to the London stage 
last Monday afternoon. The echoes of the controversy 
that once raged so hotly between our secular Irvingites 
and their convinced opponents have nowadays almost died 
away. Tested by time, the actor’s unique popularity has 
broadened and deepened until the obstinate heretics who 
still deny his claim to the sceptre of classic tragedy only 
venture to mutter their impious opinion into the ears of 
their partners at the dinner-table, or to growl it from the 
privileged Alsatia of the smoking-room armchair. A 
minority is sometimes, if not always, right. But the 
dissentients in this instance, instead of being content to 
maintain their point, and to appeal to the respectable 
weight of critical judgment on their side, suffered 
themselves to be betrayed into an untenable position. 
Incited probably by what seemed to them the extravagant 
enthusiasm of Mr. Irving’s admirers, they denied not 
merely that he was a great tragedian, but that he was a 
great actor. This was absurd—how absurd, the actor has 
proved to demonstration a score of times, and proves once 
again more conclusively than ever by his magnificent 
treatment of the opportunity afforded him by Dr. Conan 
Doyle. Whether or not Mr. Irving is the legitimate 
successor of Edmund Kean and of Macready, the legitimate 
rival of a living tragedian of the stamp of Tommaso 
Salvini, is a question that leaves room for wide difference 
of opinion. But if there be any one still waiting to be 
impelled to the conviction that not managerial tact nor 
artistic thoroughness, but sheer, downright _histrionic 
genius is the true secret of this actor's unchallenged 
supremacy, a few minutes in the company of old Gregory 
Brewster may be recommended with absolute confidence. 
Though some of Mr. Irving’s previous studies of senility 
have been rightly ranked among his finest performances, 
there has been nothing with which this amazingly 
finished, varied, and truthful study of mental and bodily 
decay can be properly compared. One thinks for the 
moment of those wonderful closing scenes of Louis XI., 
of the white-haired tyrant tottering from his throne to 
assert his despotic will, with the death-pallor on his 
face, the death-rattle in his throat and the sceptre 
falling from his nerveless grasp. But the comparison is 
a vain one. This quiet, faithful, infinitely pathetic pic- 
ture of the passing of the simple veteran is on a different, 
and surely a far higher, plane of art, if only for the reason 
that it owes no jot of its moving effect to any cause 
beyond its inherent truthfulness and power. There is no 
drama, no story, no extraneous condition of any kind, to 
help the player and quicken the interest. Dr. Doyle 
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little play—if play it can be called—is the hardly notice- 
able framework of the picture of flickering old age, 
which Mr. Irving paints with such a master hand. ‘The 
subordinatecharacters are the merest shadows, The sketch 
is, to all intents and purposes, a monologue—the mono- 
logue of a feeble, piping, tetchy old military plebeian, 
weary with the burden of his ninety years, who sits in his 
chair and babbles of his ancient prowess, of Wellington, of 
Waterloo, who cries over his broken pipe, dozes fitfully in 
the sunlight, and finally sinks into the rest that has been 
so long delayed. In the hands of an uninspired and un- 
imaginative actor, such a study might well become tedious 
in the extreme. Illumined by the genius of Mr. Irving, 
it exercises over the spectator, from the first moment to 
the last, an absorbing and an indescribable spell. All who 
witness this masterpiece of ‘ realistic’ acting in its truest 
sense, must decide for themselves whether it is in the 
depiction of the mental or physical idiosyncrasies of the 
aged corporal that Mr. Irving achieves the greater share 
of his notable triumpb. For all the minute and varied 
touches whereby the actor suggests the failure of body and 
mind, for all the delightful little gleams of humourous 
eccentricity which relieve the sombre pathos of this study 
of vital decay, we are inclined to think that the perform- 
ance reaches its absolutely finest moment as the moribund 
old soldier starts to attention and tries to salute the colonel 
of his old regiment, thrilled as ever, even at the brink of 
the grave, by the unquenchable emotions of loyalty and 
patriotism that have dominated his whole life. It is here, 
as it seems to us, that Mr. Irving touches the highest 
point of a consistently great achievement. 


LE ROI VA DIT—THE GROSVENOR CLUB 


_ the Royal College of Music London amateurs are 

indebted for the opportunity of witnessing several 
novelties, and by no means the least interesting of these 
was the performance last week of Je Roi la dil. This 
work, by Léo Délibes, a French musician, whose death 
was a European misfortune, was written for the Paris 
Opéra Comigue ; and it is, of course, removed far above the 
class of piece which often does duty in this country as 
‘comic opera.’ Le Joi /'a dit is from first to last the out- 
come of pure musicianship, into which absolutely nothing 
common or unclean enters. The composer has contrived 
to suggest the flavour of Molitre which the exceedingly 
clever story conveys unmistakably. A better plot for an 
opéra comique was never designed. Simple, quietly 
humourous, and refined in its ingenuity, it is completely 
satisfactory and natural in its development and its unfore- 
seen dénotement. At the final fall of the curtain there is 
no room for inquiries as to why was this, or that? Every- 
thing is completely explained ; there could be no more 
fitting ending. To this libretto M. Délibes has furnished 
music which is a monument of nice taste and perfect pro- 
priety. The reproductions of the earlier classical style are 
quite beyond praise. The atmosphere is throughout 
that of the grand Monarque’s period. Very properly 
the numbers are nearly always cast in a diatonic mould, 
chromatic progressions being eschewed. Herein we 
perceive the real capability of the composer, and his fine 
artistic grasp of the fitnesses. It were, perhaps, pardon- 
able if a writer of the most modern of modern music had 
perpetrated anachronisms, and had overlaid the breezy 
tale with luscious harmonies. But from the cloying 
sweetness of the so-called modern French school M. 
Délibes has recoiled as from the defilement of the dog, 
and the result is a masterpiece which was worthy of the 
Paris Opéra Comique, and another triumph for the French 
nation. Anything more consistently admirable of its kind 
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has not been heard. This opinion is arrived at not 
altogether from the performance of [ec Roi I’a dit by the 
pupils of the Royal College of Music. The performance 
was in the highest degree creditable, and the singing of 
Mr. Albert Archdeacon, Mr. Fritz Hart, Miss Clementine 
Pierpoint, and Mr, Francis Harford deserves especial 
acknowledgment. But it was not to be expected that 
‘pupils, however proficient, could present an_ ideal 
rendering of a very elaborate comic opera, and well though 
the thing was done our thanks are mainly due to the 
Royal College in that they gave it at all. The excellent 
stage-management was under the direction of Mr. Richard 
Temple, the scenery was exceptionally good, and with 
either chorus or orchestra we could find no fault. 

On Tuesday last the spacious concert-room of the 
Grosvenor Club was almost inconveniently crowded, many 
visitors being only in a position to listen to the music 
from a distance. Mrs. Helen Trust sang very sym- 
pathetically and with her habitually nice taste, and Mlle. 
Landi was encored after a capital rendering of ‘ Oh jeunes 
filles!’ from La Dame de Pique (Tschaikowski). The 
principal feature cf the evening was a surprisingly good 
performance of the impassioned love-duet between Nedda 
and Silvio from Pagliacci by Madame Marie Elba and Mr, 
Templar Saxe. The talented lady who writes under the 
name of ‘ Guy d’Hardelot’ was present to play the accom- 
paniment to her song entitled ‘ Invocation,’ which proved 
to be a very agreeable composition. Madame d’Hardelot, 
who resides in Paris, has achieved considerable distinction, 
though, of course, she is not yet as prominent as Mlle. 
Chaminade or Mlle. Augusta Holmes. The concert, which 
was ably managed by Captain Gordon and General Cook, 
was to have concluded with the inevitable ‘ Living 
Pictures, but at the last moment it was found that the 
necessary alterations of the stage would occupy too long a 
time ; and the audience was well compensated for any 
disappointment by the refined conjuring of Mr. Bertram 
and the clever imitations of actors, ete., given by Mr. 
Algernon Newark, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE GREAT MARQUIS OF MONTROSE? 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Anglesey, 19th December, 1894. 

SirR,—The short review of Dr. Gardiner’s latest volume 
which appeared in your issue of December 1, could hardly be 
read by any student of seventeenth-century history without at 
least a mental protest. Thirty or forty years ago the jaunty 
slapdash description given by the reviewer of the actions and 
motives of the great Marquis of Montrose might have passed 
without remark. But the mass of documentary evidence brought 
to light by the untiring industry and research of Mr. Mark 
Napier and thrown by him into a form accessible to every earnest 
student of the period, has gradually dispelled the mists of pre- 
judice and ignorance which, before that time, had obscured the 
truth, and a great change has been wrought in public opinion 
uyon the subject. Dr. [Gardiner bas made full use of that 
exidence, and though his political principles naturally throw 
fim into sympathy with the opponents of Montrose, his 
*emarkable fairness of mind has compelled him to present to 
8. readers an impressive and, on the whole, a truthful picture 
of the ‘ hero Cavalier.’ Few historians are so resolute as Dr. 
Gardiner is in honestly setting forth the plain facts that 
come to his knowledge, whether those facts are or are n0l 
favourable to his personal or political prepossessions. His own 
views are strong and unmistakable, and no one who has care- 
fully followed the history of the Civil Wars and of the troubles 
which preceded them can doubt his admiration for Cromwell, 
but he does not suppress or gloss over evidence which tells 
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against the great general of the Parliamentary party: witness 
the story of the siege of Drogheda in his present volume. 

To return to Montrose : the charge against him that he deser- 
ted his party applies to him in the precise degree that it applies 
to Hyde o: Falkland. Like them, he opposed the unconsti- 
tutional extension of the royal power and prerogative when the 
king was strong. Like them, he opposed the equally unconsti- 
tutional encroachment of the popular party when the king was 
weak, and when the party of reform had become the party of 
revolution. To the honest aims of the National Covenant of 
1638, Montrose was faithful all his life ; ‘for the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1643, he thanked God, he never was in it, and 
therefore could not break it’ ‘The reference of your reviewer 
to the ‘massacre’ at Aberdeen is based upon a sensational 
passage in the second volume of the Great Civil War, a passag 
in which Dr. Gardiner does not show his usual firmness and 
calmness of judgment. It is unreasonable to blame Montrose 
for the slaughter that took place on the pursuit immediately 
after the battle of Aberdeen, or for the excesses of the wild 
‘Irishers’ who had been only a fortnight under his command. 
No general of that or any other age has ever—even with dis- 
ciplined troops—been able to prevent scenes of revolting cruelty 
and bloodshed from taking place within the walls of a town 
taken by assault, in the heat of battle. After all, only one 
hundred and eighteen of the townsmen were killed, and most 
of them fell in the hot pursuit through the streets immedietely 
after the battle. If a few unarmed men and women were 
among the victims, the blame should rest on the covenanting 
burgesses who, when they refused to surrender the town to the 
royal lieutenant, paid no heed to the humane warning, contained 
in his summons, to remove—in case of resistance—all their old 
people and children, to a place of safety before the battle began. 
That summons, written in Montrose’s clear bold  hand- 
writing is still to be seen, carefully preserved in the Town 
House at Aberdeen.—! am, etc., 


yep. 





REVIEWS 
AN UNHAPPY PAIR 


Edmond and Jules De Goncourt. With Letters and Leaves 
from Their Journals. Compiled and translated by M. A. 
BELLOC and M. SHEDLOCK. London : Heinemann. 


Many thoughts are suggested to the English reader by Miss 
lielloc’s and Mr.Shedlock’s translation, compiled from the famous 
De Goncourt ‘Journal’; but to us the most insistent of these 
embody themselves in a series of (some will say) uncritical and 
even irrelevant questions. Should we like to have a De Goncourt 
Journal of our own in this country? Should we even like to 
have, or to have had, two De Goncourts ? And, lastly, if not, is 
that to our credit as a people or the reverse? It is, of course, 
the first of these questions which most importunately solicits a 
reader of these two volumes ; and of the three, it is perhaps 
the most likely to divide answerers. That a De Goncourt 
‘Journal, or anything resembling it, is an impossibility in this 
country, and indeed never has been possible since the days 
of the Mermaid and the ‘ Tribe of Ben,’ is quite beyond dispute. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the contrast which the 
relations of the leading French men of letters during the last 
live and twenty years covered by these ‘leaves’ present to 
those which have prevailed throughout the same period and 
for a quarter of a century earlier in England. Cliques, coteries, 
mutual admiration societies, have been common enough here, 
but their numbers have been small, and their constituent 
members either uniformly insignificant or of very unequal 
importance. When it has not been a case of planet and 
satellites, it has been a cluster of very diminutive asteroids. A 
genuine constellation of stars of the first magnitude is an un- 
known phenomenon in the English literary world ; but in that 
of France something very like it was certainly visible under 
the Second Empire. The dinners at Magny’s in the late Sixties 
and early Seventies were habitually attended—as the names of 
Sainte Beuve, Taine, Renan, Gautier, Flaubert, Zola suffice 
to show—by men of letters of the first rank in their respec- 
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tive departments. Much must, no doubt, be allowed for 
differences of social usage, and in particular for the absence 
of club-life (except of the fashionable or sporting description) 
in French society. But with all this, it is difficult to imagine 
any like number of Englishmen of equal literary distinction 
meeting in familiar weekly intercourse after the fashion of the 
symposia so regularly chronicled in this ‘ Journal.’ They point 
to a kind and a degree, not so much of personal camaraderie, 
as of artistic freemasonry, which we in England can hardly 
realise. 

Whether the ‘Journal’ itself, or at any rate the publication 
thereof, was a wholly admirable outcome of these gatherings is 
another question. A more Giscreetly reticent editing, and a 
more careful elimination of personal matter from the talk of 
the symposiasts, might perhaps have rendered it a less 
doubtful one than it is; but the form in which the sur- 
viving M. De Goncourt has thought fit to give it to the world 
will largely mitigate any feelings of envy with which even most 
English authors might otherwise be disposed to regard these 
réunions of their French brethren. If the object or the result 
of these weekly gatherings is to enable one member of the 
party to treat the others with all the indelicate freedom of the 
modern interviewer, we may be glad that the custom has not 
been naturalised in this country. It certainly does not enhance 
the dignity of literature that men of letters should thus enter 
into competition with the lady journalist. If it is absolutely 
essential that the public should be informed of the colour of their 
hair and eyes, their favourite dishes and the vigour of their 
appetite, their height, weight, and tendency to corpulence or the 
reverse—it is surely better that this information should not be 
given to the world by one of themselves. The frankness with 
which M. Edmond De Goncourt discusses these ‘ points’ of his 
still surviving and closely intimate friends is embarrassing 
even to his readers. How M. Zola, M. Daudet, and others like 
it one does not know; but the general effect of it, whether 
they are willing or unwilling sufferers from it, is distinctly to 
vulgarise our impression of them, and largely to qualify the 
pleasure which one would otherwise have taken in the 
often skilful Boswellising of their conversation. Others, more- 
over, beside the diarists’ countrymen, have some reason to 
complain of the indiscretions. The ‘ poet Wilde’, for instance ; 
who can hardly have desired that extremely ‘ ripe chestnut,’ the 
storv of the Western American concert-audience, who were 
entreated ‘not to fire at the pianist, who is doing his best,’ te 
fizure in these pages as an incident within his own personal 
experience as a Transatlantic traveller. Nor yet, we should 
imagine, can the same raconteur have been quite prepared for 
the re-appearance in print of the following anecdote : 

‘ He describes the theatre fof a town in Texas] in which the 
assizes are held, this building being the largest in the place, 
and where executions are carried on on the stage after the 
play. He declares that he has seen the hanged man clutching 
on to the upright pieces at the wings and the audience firing 
at him.’ 

As a performance in that art which Mr. Wilde some time 
ago pronounced—though evidently in the same ‘haste’ in 
which David affirmed the contrary proposition—to be ‘decay- 
ing, itis creditable; but we may surely assume that it was 
given to the party, not ‘meant for mankind.’ 

The chief interest, however, of these two volumes is the auto- 
biographical. The MM.de Goncourt on themselves—or rather 
the elder brother on himself and the younger—form a more 
curious study than any of the literary confrérves whom they inci- 
dentally sketch in their pages. We have never yet succeeded 
in naturalising among ourselves the precise breed of literary 
artist of which they are specimens singularly perfect even in 
the country in which it is indigenous : but we are trying hard 
to rear it, and perhaps we may ultimately succeed. The prin- 
cipal characteristic of their art is emotional bloodlessness, 
speculative hopelessness, and constructive formlessness ; accom- 
panied by a phrensied passion for style, and an absolute lack of 
humour. For the space of some ten or fifteen years the two 
fraternal collaborators in this curious form of literary industry 
continued to work together at the production of novels, each 
successive one of which was more emotionally bloodless, more 
speculatively hopeless, and more constructively formless than 
the last: at the expiration of which time the younger, more 
genial, and less portentously priggish of the two, succumbed 
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to the effects of excessive mental concentration, an apparently 
total neglect of exercise, and an inordinate consumption 
of cigarettes. That, however, was nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, and the elder brother has gone on ever 
since, coldly producing volume after volume of precisely the 
Same emotional, speculative and constructive quality, and in 
other respects bearing so close a resemblance to their joint 
works that, if you were not well up in the date of Jules. de 
Goncourt’s death, you would have to turn to the title-page to 
see whether it boretwo names or one. This continuing impulse 
of the literary machine to keep on rolling out an absolutely 
unaltered product after one half of it has been shattered, will, 
to some, appear pathetic ; to others uncanny. None, however, 
will deny that it is a singular instance of complete artistic 
sympathy, and represents a more perfect unity in collaboration 
than perhaps has ever before been achieved in the whole history 
of letters. 

The ‘ family style, if we may so describe it, is perhaps chiefly 
remarkable for having touched the highest point of literary 
self-consciousness ever reached by man. As to the subject- 
matter of the De Goncourt books it is more resolutely isolated 
from all contact with the actual world of men and women, than 
any other known work of fiction professing to have its founda- 
tion and to have found its models in real life. Neither Jules nor 
Edmond seems ever to have thought it necessary to study 
human nature anywhere outside a restaurant—or even outside 
that portion of a restaurant—which was occupied for the 
moment by a group of their literary friends. Their method was 
to take a character dominated by some vice, or passion, or 
weakness of humanity, and then to proceed by dint of patient 
introspection within the walls of their own study to portray 
the gradual degradation and decomposition of every healthy 
element in the nature of this ideal personage under its 
steadily operating ,influence. The result of this, of course, 
was to produce a gallery of monstrosities each of whom is 
fashioned with an elaboration and withal a consistent fidelity to 
its ideal type which compel an unwilling admiration, but 
none of whom stand in any nearer relation to anything in 
nature than a centaur or a griffin does to the animals in 
the Zoological Gardens. And at this extraordinary handi- 
craft of theirs they appear to have pegged away throughout 
all the years of their collaboration with a sort of gloomy 
enthusiasm, uncheered by any public sympathy with their 
work, conceding nothing to obtain it, yet pathetically eager 
for its bestowal and tragically disappointed by their failure 
to win it. When the public will not take to a novel of theirs, 
as throughout the whole of the unfortunate Jules’s life it 
refused to do, they groan aloud in the pages of the diary. 
When a literary friend commends it they thank him effusively. 
When a schoolboy writes to say he likes it, they write back to 
him to say that he has cheered and consoled them beyond 
measure, and that in the schoolboys of the present they see 
their public of the future. When an eminent man of letters 
personally unknown to them signifies his approval of it they put 
on their best clothes, and solemnly call upon him to express 
their gratitude. Then Jules dies and Edmond minutely analyses 
his own sensations during his brothetr’s last hours, for purposes 
of ‘copy,’ after which he goes on coldly producing analytic 
novels as before to the ripe age of seventy-two years. Some 
day M. Edmond, he too, will cease to analyse, and then there 
will be an end of this unhappy pair, whose mission it seems to 
have been to show how dreary, profitless and inhuman a thing 
the art of the novelist may become when practised by the 
neurotic artist in an age of decadence. 


THE AMENITIES OF CHINESE LIFE 


Chin-Chin; or, The Chinaman at Home. By TCHENG-Kt. 
TONG, late of the Imperial Chinese Legation. Translated 
by R. H. SHERARD. London: Marsden. 


The author of Chin-Chin, having set himself the modest task 
of revealing the ‘Asiatic East to the European West,’ has 
followed up his Chinese Tales and his better known work, The 
Chinese Painted by themselves, by the present volume, in which 
he purports to reveal the amusements of his compatriots. A 
considerable number of amusements are set out in twenty-seven 
little chapters. Certainly none of them are, in the words of the 
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Introduction, ‘such as to shock modesty’; on the other hand, 
most of-them would not amuse a European. The courteous 
Tcheng-Ki-Tong would, no doubt, be as unwilling as we are to 
complete the syllogism ; but the falsity of the conclusion, if jt 
were arrived at, suggests that the author’s list is not quite com- 
plete. We are not much attracted by his description of Chinese 
public feasts; they are both longer and more frequent than 
similar melancholy occasions in this country, and though during 
one month of holiday ‘all official business is suspended,’ this 
follows a disagreeable period, during which all debts have been 
paid off—a horrible exaggeration of the Bank Holiday and the 
Christmas bills with which the Englishman is all too well 
acquainted. Rustic pleasures, gardening, and the chase, as 
practised by the Celestials, seem somewhat insipid to a 
European. On the other hand, education is a sufficiently 
diverting process. Beginning with the learning of the first 
three lines of an elementary book, ‘in which every sentence 
consists of three syllables, and which resumes the history of 
China and the duties of man,’ the pupil reaches a pitch of cul- 
ture at which, when a professor remarks ‘the flexible body of 
the bee bends round a drop of dew on a flower,’ he may, 
‘ Providence helping him,’ cap the remark by retorting : ‘The 
oblique eye of the sparrow stealthily watches the caterpillar 
curled up in a leaf.’ After such an education it does not sur- 
prise us to learn that ‘a bachelor of letters will at once receive 
offers of marriage from rich families ;’ a most suitable form of 
endowment of research. 

Painters seem to be a prolific source of amusement to the 
Chinese, which is the less curious because to judge from the 
description of some leading works their artists seem to have 
anticipated the methods of the New English Art Club. So 
three artists start from a common basis of ‘a red spot in the 
midst of green’; one produces a stork in a tree, one a sunset 
in a green sea, and one a woman with red lips in a bamboo 
wood; also one priceless work represents a cabbage-leaf in a 
stream running down a mountain, which is painted to prove 
that people may live among the clouds. European artists, 
however, have only approached to the completeness of Chinese 
methods for we learn from our author that his compatriots 
‘never sell their pictures. They are always amateurs, and give 
their pictures away.’ Caucasians are, as it is, somewhat shy of 
playing cards or other games of skill with Chinese in a 
Caucasian manner ; after reading Chin-Chin they will certainly 
not be anxious to take a hand in a Chinese game. A pack of 
one hundred and twenty cards, measuring about one inch by 
two, is not suited to a clumsy-fingered race, and the games 
appear.to be rather too simple to be free from suspicion. We had 
rather play Chinese cards, however, than ‘ Candlestick,’ where it 
is necessary to guess what is hidden under a bell ; it may be 
anything from a lizard to honeycomb, and the guess must be 


expressed in at least four lines of poetry. For our part we — 


prefer three thimbles and a pea. 


THE FACT OF FICTION 
Tales of Mean Streets. By ARTHUR MORRISON. London; 
Methuen. 


Some of the brutal and pathetic facts of East-end life— 
dumbly pathetic and blindly brutal—are vitalised with rare 
literary art, and made intensely dramatic without, apparently, 
the employment of any art at allin Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 7i/es 
of Mean Streets. \t might be said that Mr. Morrison has 
pursued a path which was made and beaten bare for him by 
others. That, in a sense, would be true. But, assuredly, no 
other observer has shown more Asmodean insight, exercised 
such probingly sympathetic vision—the vision that feels as well 
as sees—or provided the social reformer (who mostly perceives 
by deputy) with more ‘object-lessons,’ as the social reformer 
would put it, than this writer. It was, we imagine, open to Mr. 
Morrison to win a louder, or, at all events, a more reaching 
reputation, than will be his in relation to this volume if he 
had left the East-end alone. He might have evolved characters 
who expressed themselves in cleaner dialects, and, providing his 
puppets with picturesque scenery and bright dramas, have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with at least a couple of the many- 
editioned whom the booksellers delight to honour. Why there 
was even Ireland—obviously an unknown country—waiting to 
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be discovered. Mr. Morrison, however, contentedly went just 
peyond the Minories, and in these Zales of Mean Streets we 
have the live embodiment of studies made by him in that part 
of Her Majesty’s Eastera Empire. ‘Dear God! the very 
houses seem asleep, exclaimed Wordsworth as he gazed upon 
London from Westminster Bridge. ‘The very houses’ com- 
posing these mean streets ‘seem’ sentient, and have much to 
say, but they tinge no interpretation of their seer with poetry. 
As for the common people, well, it has remained for writers of 
Mr. Morrison’s restricted order (his few associates in the work 
are well known) to give us a true report of their habitual speech. 
It is hard to conceive that the flash lingo which was made 
popular by Pierce Egan in the Corinthian days was spoken, 
except amongst the Fancy, if, indeed, the Tom and Jerry 
fraternity, the chummies and so forth, used the language which 
the oracle of Bells Life placed in their mouths. Harrison 
Ainsworth and G.W. M. Reynolds shovelled their London jargon 
into their trashy novels out of slang dictionaries. Dickens, 
who when he began to write was more indebted to /ed/’s Life 
than is generally believed, never on his own account got at the 
heart of the common speech, therefore when his low characters 
speak it is in a tongue used ventriloquially by the inventor behind 
each separate mask. Thieves’ slang, back slang, Jews’ slang, the 
slang of the fancy, the costermongers’ and ‘long-shore slang 
have almost up to the present time done duty in fiction or the 
drama whenever the East-end has been given a voice in the 
West. We owe some of our knowledge of the language spoken 
beyond Aldgate to the ‘fashionable’ coster ditties, but how 
poor in their exposition of the spirit of the common talk those 
sonesare. The very life, the foul, down-trodden de-humanised 
life of the East-end finds utterance by simple word of mouth, 
and never has that life been more faithfully reported or its 
spirit more mercilessly revealed than by Mr. Morrison. These 
tales convey no sense of self. repression on the part of the author, 
the tragedy, or the savage or sordid comedy, or the study of 
life in its naked and unashamed truth is so complete. But con- 
ceive what they would have expanded into undenw—say the 
Dickens treatment. And there are ideas in the Tales which 
Dickens himself might have conceived. The notion of ‘the 
cordian’ and its phantom notes playing the broken-up tramp to 
death in ‘ Without visible Means’ is one. ‘ Lizerunt’is the gem 
of the collection. This remark applies to the art of it, which 
leaves as little to be desired as the art of Tennyson’s most 
exquisite lyric. For the rest it is humourous, tearful, horrible, 
murderous fact. Have General Booth and his circus pro- 
cessions ever penetrated, for good of any kind, the Mean Street 
whence ‘ Lizerunt’ went to her fate? Those of us who have 
perchance had a glimpse below the surface in neighbourhoods 
where the effaced poor joylessly herd together are apt to read 
into a report of a Coroner’s inquest, or a trial at the Old Bailey 
things which the reporter has omitted. Here are they all, 
depicted for us by a reporter who has perceived more than 
we dreamt of. The characters are as life-like in the text as 
though they had been drawn by Mr. Phil May himself. For 
example : ‘ Lizerunt worked at a pickle factory, and appeared 
abroad in an elaborate and shabby costume, usually supple- 
mented with a white apron. Withal she was something of a 
beauty, that is to say her cheeks were very red, her teeth 
were very large and white, her nose was small and snub, 
and her fringe was long and shiny ; while her face new washed 
was susceptible of a high polish.’ Her bloke is even better 
described. ‘ Billy Chope was a year older than Lizerunt. He 
wore a billycock with a thin brim and a permanent dent in the 
crown; he had a bobtail coat, with the collar turned up at one 
side and down at the other as an expression of independence ; 
between his meals he carried his hands in his breeches pockets, 
and he lived with his mother who mangled. His conversation with 
Lizerunt consisted long of perfunctory nods ; but great things 
happened this especial Thursday evening, as Lizerunt, making for 
home, followed the fading red beyond the furthermost end of 
Commercial Road. For Billy Chope, slouching in the opposite 
direction, lurched across the pavement as they met, and taking the 
nearer hand from his pocket caughtand twisted her arm, bumping 
her against the wall. “Garn,” said Lizerunt, greatly pleased ; “le’ 
go!” For she knew this was love.’ The Enoch Arden of very 
low life in the East-end would probably be something like Bob. 
His wife’s austere management of ‘That Brute Simmonds’ 
quite accounts for the suddenly dramatic flight of the second 
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husband. Was there ever quite as much pitiful tragedy con- 
densed in a few pages of plain prose as that which charges every 
word of ‘Behind the Shade?’ Here again we find ourselves 
speculating, in spite of ourselves, of what the Dickens treatment 
of such a theme would have been. Would it not have involved 
improving the occasion in the manner of the commentary on the 
death of Jo in Bleak House? The gaunt grisly truth is here and 
nothing more. But,how much! We mention ‘ Three Rounds’ 
because it is right. The appraisement which, by implication, 
Mr. Morrison gives of the modern practice of prize-fighting, as 
it is commonly pursued—an estimate in ‘an object-lesson’—is 
accurate to a hair. 


FICTION 


1. Young Sam and Sabina. By TOM COBBLEIGH. London: 
Unwin. 


2. A Sonof Reuben. By SiLaAs K. HOCKING. London: Warne, 

3. In Due Season. By AGNES GOLDWIN. London: Digby. 

4. At the Gate of Samaria. By 4W. |J. LocKr. London: 
Heinemann. 

5. Zo Punish the Czar. HORACE HUTCHINSON. London: 
Cassell. 


1. Young Sam and Sabina forms a very goo addition to the 
Pseudonym Library. It is a simple story of Somersetshire life 
and character, but the author appears to know his subject and 
writes well, brightly and humourously. The book, is moreover, 
refreshingly free from the fashionable morbidity and unwhole- 
someness, and begins, continues and ends with a most agree- 
able cheerfulness. With some few notable exceptions, Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has hardly made a more fortunate choice for his 
popular series than Young Sam and Sabina. The book will 
while away a railway journey or a wet winter afternoon very 
pleasantly, and will lead its readers to look with interest for the 
next West Country idyll from the pen of the author of Genféle- 
man Upcott’s Daughter. Christopher and Young Sam himself 
are particularly vivid and successful creations, and there is an 
originality about the conclusion of the episode of Sabina and 
Ashford, which is as natural as it is creditable to an honest and 
simple human nature. 

2. A Son of Reuben belongs to the conventional, machine- 
made class of fiction designed for the young, of which it is to be 
hoped that the rising generation will soon have none. That 
youthful readers are not necessarily blind to carelessness of style 
and a hundred other defects following upon the heels of over- 
production, is a truth which cannot much longer remain hidden, 
And that it is as desirable that good, original, thoughtful and 
interesting fiction be provided for our young folk as that these 
should be taught the few conventional lessons contained in the 
old-fashioned story-book, we would earnestly recommend the 
Reverend Silas Hocking to consider. The moral of this book 
is excellent, and the teaching is there—too much there, in fact, 
for it istaid on with a heavy hand; while the characters are so 
hopeltssly conventional and untrue to real life that one is 
rendered indifferent to their fate and the moral they are called 
upon to point. 

3. Dr. Arkwell was a successful doctor, ‘ whose manner was 
habitually conciliating and undogmatic.’ ‘ Being a singularly 
fortunate ran, judging from a superficial point of view, he should 
have been a singularly happy man.’ ‘What his private source 
of sorrow, perhaps even of dissatisfaction with some of the cir- 
cumstances of his lot, was, we shall see by-and-by ’—the author 
assures us on page 3—and we do see through the bitter length of 
469 closely printed pages. He was not happy in his married life, 
and he met a young lady named Alice Evans, whom he loved 
throughout the book in a placid and proper manner. He was 
patient with his wife and correct in his conduct generally, and in 
due season he was rewarded with the opportune death of the poor 
lady, for whom our deepest sympathies are excited. The doctor 
marries Alice and she deserves certainly no livelier fate. The 
scene is laid in D—— (how convincing such a name always is) 
and Miss Agnes Goldwin has sought to secure a friendly 
welcome for her book by giving to all the characters names 
with which every reader is at least familiar—‘ Alice Evans, 
Richard Barlow, ‘Miss Simpkins,’ ‘Florrie Palmer.’ And 
lest after reading these names any doubt still lingers as to 
the quality of the book we give one specimen of the conver- 
sations with which it teems : ‘ “ How is your patient at L—— ?” 
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Alice at length inquired. “ Well, he is a little better to-day,” 
said the physician.’ Then having given some details of what 
had occurred during his absence, he asked how she had spent 
the day. ‘Very busily I assure you. There were Percy’s 
lessons in the morning. In the afternoon I went to see Helen 
and make some other calls. Then, in the evening, I had some 
household matters to attend to.” “ Household matters! That 
sounds important. What sort of matters were they?” “ Well, 
accounts—calculating the expenses for the past month. Then 
late in the evening I sewed.”’ Thus Dr. Arkwell and his Alice. 
Can any say that Dr. Arkwell had not, ‘in due season, met a 
wife entirely suited to him? 

4. Of the making of many books about the Revolted Daughter 
there is at present noend. Here is one cf these books and eke 
a very long one. Clytie, Miss Locke’s heroine, is a well-drawn 
type of that class of girl for whom cheap suburban Art-schools 
are chiefly responsible. As the heroine, however, of a novel, 
she fails to interest because to every reader of modern fiction 
she is now wearily familiar. We know her great aspirations 
and her small performance—her little Art and her endless Art 
talk—her eternal chatter about herself—her rooms near Sloane 
Square ; and the man upstairs who smokes a wooden pipe and 
treats her as a comrade. Connu, tout cela/ Also the R.A, 
whom she adores artistically and who patronises her. What 
a time these R.As. in fiction do have of it with beautiful 
heroines who admire them consumedly! A¢ Zhe Gate of 
Samaria is neither better nor worse than half a dozen novels 
of a similar tendency that have appeared this year. Taken as 
a whole it is however more natural. Clytie is not impossible, 
and the lack of common sense which she displays in her inter- 
course with the man upstairs is all in keeping with her character 
and the emancipation for which her soul hungers. The plot is 
a sort of Light that Failed—a little glimmering weak rushlight 
beside Mr. Kipling’s great beacon. The men are terribly weak 
and as unnatural as only ladies’ men can be. Notable among 
these is the strong man Mr. Thornton Hammerdyke who 
having left the army soon after he was out of his teens never- 
theless fought for and considerably assisted Lord Wolseley in 
the Soudan where he snapped men’s arms like twigs. These 
lurid details are however harmless enough and may be classed 
ameng the pitfalls into which young writers of both sexes are 
apt to fall. But Miss Locke is not so harmless and not less 
untrue to life when she attempts what lady-writers take to be 
strength, and dabbles in the troubled waters of love and 
passion. Since she has elected to write a novel after the 
manner of Mr. kipling’s Light that Failed, she would do well 
to note that the strength of that book is entirely devoid of the 
slightest taint of hysterical indecorum : which is more than can 
be said of At the Gate of Samaria. 

5. We recommend all boys to read this story of the Crimea, 
and make no doubt that many who are boys no longer will 
enjoy the stirring romance as much we have done. In manner 
the book reminds one of the late James Grant: in method, 
however, Mr. Hutchinson is the better man. In Zo Punish 
the Czar we have plenty of love, for there are three separate 
romances ; and plenty of fighting, for one or other ‘of the 
heroes takes part in Inkermann, Balaklava, and the long 
winter siege of Sebastopol. Especially noteworthy are the 
rattling descriptions of Percy Wayland’s feelings as he took 
part in the charge of the Heavy Brigade, and the story of the 
immortal ride of the Six Hundred, as seen from the saddle 
of the second brother, Archie, who rode into the Valley of 
Death and fell wounded. Sergeant Danny, too, is a fine 
soldier of the old school, who loved a fight and fought 
cheerily. In addition to these we have George Raeburn, the 
hero whose bravery and sufferings meet with their due re- 
ward at, and in, the hand of Alice Orford in the proper way 
which we are old-fashioned enough to enjoy. In a romance of 
war we do not look for deep character-drawing, which, indeed, 
Mr. Hutchinson has scarcely attempted to provide; but we 
expect to-day that the details be historically correct, and in 
this lies the strong point of Zo Punish the Czar. Those who 
read the book—and we make no doubt that they will be many 
—will close it having a greater knowledge of the events of 
4854 and 1855, and may enjoy the additional satisfaction 
of knowing that they have assimilated details which are his- 
torically correct as well as the result of careful research and 
study. 
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WOMAN 


Woman, By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN. London: Longmans. 


*‘L’audace, Paudace, et toujours l’audace!’ Who but an 
eloquent Irishman would venture to embark on a panegyric, a 
pean in honour of woman, and expect to include a work oy 
‘The Predominant Partner’ in any measurable number of 
volumes? Yet Sir Edward Sullivan assures us that such was 
his purpose, /ene subridens. So we must accept the present 
monograph as the proem to a more monumental work. So 
limited, the little book before us may be admitted to pe» 
amusing. The writer shows plenty of wide reading, and every 
page bristles with quotations ; he brings from his storehouse 
things old and new, ,dicenda tacendaque.’ His cheery 
volubility takes philosophy in its stride, and not unfrequently 
in its fow transcends the rules of grammar, ‘Long and very 
white neck, she’ (we all know who) ‘ was the daughter of Leda 
and the Swan.’ ‘One of the “supers” in Olympus, I think it 
was Tiresias, but no, it was not him,’ are phrases to make ‘the 
judicious grieve.’ Yet on the whole his pen flows easily, and 
his points of view have often the attraction of paradox. Against 
the dictum of St. Paul, he argues that the Church is the proper 
field for women. ‘ They lead purer lives; they are not wine- 
bibbers or gluttons, as some of the clerical profession are’ (Sir 
Edward little knows the state of clerical cupboards in the rural 
districts) ; ‘and they are by nature more religious, more sympa- 
thetic, more patient, and indeed more eloquent. How they could 
fill the churches ! How attractive they could make the services ! 
What a field for their energy, for their charity, for their good 
works, for their vestments!’ The idea is at any rate eloquent 
of the author’s estimate of the functions of religion. Yet 
more dizarre is his notion of a jury of women to try cases 
of infanticide. It is well, we think, for the unhappy prisoner 
in such circumstances that she is subject to the more callous 
judgment of men. They have not the underlying bias against 
the erring sister who has disgraced her sex. Half the acerbity 
of women against moral offences of this sort is to be traced 
to that unexpressed and inarticulate judgment against lower- 
ing the standard of pure womanhood which is latent, perhaps 
most strongly, in the best female characters. The failure to 
perceive this has given rise to an immense amount of 
flatulent abuse of Mrs. Grundy, who has her principles, though 
we do not wish to see them asserted from the judgment-seat. 
With much that Sir Edward advances most men will agree. 
He recognises that the immorality of women is more injurious 
to society than the immorality of men, but condemns the vanity 
which regards masculine vice as less disgraceful than female 
error. Und so wetter. The topic is somewhat musty. The 
true difference between the sexes is the superiority of the male 
in bodily force, coupled with certain physical and physiological 
disqualifications of the female which embarrass her in tie 
attempt to share in the whole field of masculine activity. This 
eternal distinction may be less oppressive, in some of its con- 
sequences, as the world becomes softer and more civilised ; but 
to declaim against it is like declaiming against the weather, 
democracy, death, or any necessary evil. 

We like our gallant philogynist best when he enlarges upon 
love and beauty, with illustrations from Olympus, France, 
America, and other known sources of historical comparison. 
We gricve to find that Mary Queen of Scots causes him much 
misgiving. He doubts if sandy hair and a fat nose can ever 
have been consistent with beauty. The daughter of ‘James 
with the fiery face’ had probably the national hair, but it is 
certain that before her death she wore various wigs, according 
to the fashion of her time. Probably her beauty was just the 
‘je ne sais quoi,’ which is celebrated as transcending all mere 
charm of ‘feature. There is no doubt that a fine figure and a 
vigorous personality were amongst her attractions to the nobles 
of a rude country and a martial age. Of American fascination 
he tells a story which, though not altogether new, is worth 
repeating, ‘A certain crowned head, whose kingdom shall be 
nameless, came on earth to find a wife. First he visited 
England, where he found the ladies very charming, and he 
was just going to deliver himself into their hands, when 
something induced him to try Paris. Here he found them still 
more delightful, and again he was on the point of offering them 
his hand and his heart (if such an article is to be found where 
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he came from), when he again changed ‘his mind and went to 
New York. Here he found absolute perfection. —S 
sine, saw, and was conquered, Even perfection has a thorn 
somewhere : in a month he wished himself back in his 
warm home.’ ‘The monarch was old enough to know better. 
And had he not had his experience of the wife of ‘ the carle of 
Kellyburn Braes’? Why seck to renew the ‘veteris vestigia 
flamme’ ? : 

Our author, in regard to matrimony, is on the side of 
angels, and shares Solomon's opinion of the virtuous 
wife. Indeed, his theories generally, if not new, are highly 
creditable to him, and expounded with refreshing naivelé. 
If we are to collate the issues upon an inexhaustible theme, 
which no man can hope to discuss except from an objec- 
tive point of view, why omit the trite encomium of Sir 
Walter Scott? or the dictum of Burns, to which Sir Edward 
would certainly subscribe, on the order of Nature ? 


the 


Her ‘prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, oh! 


JUVENILE LITERATURE—IV 


Among the books best liked by boys of the sturdy English 
type few will take a higher place than Mr. Robert Leighton’s 
Olaf the Glorious (London: Blackie). True it is that hero 
‘was a real flesh and blood man who reigned as King of Norway 
iyst nine centuries ago,’ but not many men can excel the author 
in making the flesh and blood of the Norse hero real to-day or 
can weave the sages of old time into so living a story as his. 
Some of the descriptions of fights are quite Homeric ; concern- 
ing the use of which word it may be wise to warn young readers 
that there is no idea of lessons in our mind or in that of the 
author. Mr. G. Norway’s Prisoner of War (same publishers), 
relates the experiences of an English captain of a postpacket 
taken prisoner at Helvoetsluys in the time of Napoleon, and 
is positively crammed with hairbreadth escapes. It may be 
recommended confidently to any parent or friend in search of 
a gift-book for a boy of spirit. The new boy—thank Heaven 
he at any rate is rara avis—will perhaps find the stirring 
adventures of the prisoner’s son to be too strong meat for 
him. Weconfess that the scene where the family is reunited 
almost moved our unaccustomed eyes to tears. The girls 
who do not like Banshee Castle, by Rosa Mulholland 
(same publishers), must indeed be difficult to please. It 
is one of those charming books that should set young girls 
building sunny castles in the air of which the bright memory 
will last for many a day. ‘There is not a morbid or unwhole- 
some page in the whole book. The three heroines pass through 
aseries of delightful episodes, and we close the covers feeling 
thoroughly satisfied that they certainly could not have built for 
themselves more perfect castles in Spain than they were pro- 
vided with in Ireland. 

Miss Braddon as a caterer for children is rather a paradoxical 
personage, but we are bound to confess that in Zhe Christmas 
Hirelings (London: Simpkin Marshall), she has succeeded in 
furnishing forth a pleasant little Christmas feast for juvenile 
readers, The expensive, the dominating note of Miss Braddon’ 
novels, is not so cruelly insisted on in The Christmas Hirelings , 
and ‘ Moppet,’ with her long words and quaint mannerisms, is 
a child of flesh and blood, not a sprig of that tawdry gilt nobility 
whose puppet snobbishness Miss Braddon has taught us to 
hate in a score of sensational stories. Danby, the kindly 
bachelor, is ‘well drawn, and all the characters in the book are 
Pleasant people. The icea of hiring children to make Christmas 
go off with more gaiety in childless homes is delightful as an 
idea, and Miss Braddon‘has used it very happily as the basis 
of her story which we recommend as a capital Christmas gift. 
book, The modern spinster of fairy stories might, with adyan- 
tage, take a lesson from the blunt directness of the old weavers 
of fabulous tales. Zhe Whispering Winds (London : Blackie), 
by Mary Debenham, is spoilt by the intensely gushing style. 
Some of the stories are pretty, and the book is charmingly 
illustrated, Mrs. Henry in Zhe Queen of Beauty (London: 
Chapman and Hall) has caught the matter-of-fact way of put- 
lng astounding things, which makes Grimm such a priceless 
boon-companion of childhcod, with some success, and every- 
thing has been done in the way of attractive illustrations and 
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binding, to make her fairy-story a satisfying present for children. 
Uncle Peter's Riddle (London: Bell), by Ella K. Sanders, is a 
brightly written history of a naughty child who has no particular 
claim to originality, for she is an evergreen in juvenile fiction. 
The moral of the tale is excellent, and not unduly obtrusive. 
In #etty (London: Chambers), by L. T. Meade, school-girl 
life is treated very realistically, but we cannot see what good 
purpose is served by writing three hundred pages about the 
period of gush and giggle, which most women are anxious to 
sponge out of memory when the boarding-school is a thing of 
the past. Mrs. Meade has done her work skilfully, but was it 
worth doing at all? 

Not only ‘the holiday boys and girls’ for whom Miss Ellinor 
Adams intended her ‘Christmas whimsicality” Zhe Disagree- 
able Duke (London: George Allen), but rumberless children 
of a larger growth will be grateful to the author of so delightful 
a tale. Anyone who is fond of children, quaint, clever children 
-—not little prigs or spoilt imitators of their elders—but boys 
and girls like Alice of Looking-glass fame, and Crossjay Pat- 
terne, Clara Middleton’s young friend, will derive quite as much 
enjoyment from this story of a Christmas-tree as the little ones 
to whom it will no doubt be read by many a fireside before the 
holidays are over. Miss Davenport Adams has observed 
children and their ways to excellent advantage ; she has grasped 
the spirit of fantastic imagination, which may be traced in their 
games and methods of occupying and amusing themselves; and 
she contrasts different types of ten-year-old character skilfully 
and with good effct. The real duke, far from being disagree- 

ble, is a charming little fellow. Brought up in aristocratic 
solitude, he is a capital foil to the other boys, who are equally 
delightful in their way, but who have seen more of the world, 
mixed more with their fellows, and had, as the saying goes, 
‘the edges rubbed off.” As for Beauty, the little heroine, she 
cannot fail to win all hearts. Those who are looking out for 
Christmas presents for small nephews and nieces will do well 
to possess themselves of 7he Disagreeable Duke, and, if they 
take our advice, before they make it over to the fortunate 
recipient, they will devote a spare hour to reading it themselves. 

Miss Harraden’s 7hings Will Take a Turn(London : Blackie) 
is a tale of the daughter of a second-hand bookseller, whose 
only fault is that she has a far-away ring of ‘the old curiosity 
shop’ melody. Mr. Jones, the bird-seller in this story, is very 
entertaining. ‘The illustrations are plentiful and clever. The 
Captain's Youngest (London: Warne) by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, is hardly suitable for children, though one of the off- 
shoots of Lord Fauntleroy figures asits hero. There is much in 
it that judicious parents would have to skip if they read it aloud. 
The other stories in the book are pleasanter and do much to 
restore faith in Mrs. Burnett as a purveyor of wholesome 
juvenile wares. In Seven Imps (London: Digby) by 
Kathleen Wallis, we have the usual incorrigibly naughty and 
mischievous children of fiction, whose escapades in the present 
instance are not very amusing. In fact the Seven Imps are 
seven little bores, and the most attractive feature of Miss 
Wallis’s book is its cover. Of three fairy stories 7ie Magic 
Oak Tree (London; Unwin), by the late Lord Brabourne, is 
the best. There is a bluff vigour about the writing which 
js admirable, and it forms a worthy addition to the delightful 
volumes which have already appeared in the same series. 

Thought Fairies (London: Digby), by Helen Waters, are but 
milk-and-water creatures after Lord Brabourne’s elves, and the 
topsy-turvy admixture of real life and fairy life, which is obviously 
an imitation of Lewis Carroll, is confusing and tiresome. So is 
the attempt to amuse in an instructive manner. However, there 
is a great deal of pretty fancy in the story, and the incidental 
verses are charming. Lily and the Lift (London : Seeley), by 
Mrs. Herbert Railton, is another fairy story which would im- 
press us more agreeably if dice in lV onderland had never been 
written. Mrs, Railton has illustrated her book in the most 
artistic style, and if the tales it contains are not particularly 
original they are brightly written and amusing. We have also 
received L’Arche de Noé (Paris: Plon) by P. Guizon and A. 
Vimaire, which we are bound toconfess puts English gift-books 
of a like nature to shame; the illustrations are perfectly 
delightful, and print and paper leave nothing to be desired ; a 
new edition of Miss Alcott’s evergreen Lit/e Women (London ; 
Allen) which, though it only costs six shillings is an exact repro- 
duction of the edition formerly issued at eighteen shillings, 
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BEGINNINGS OF MIND 


1. Introduction to Comparative Psychology. By C. LLOYD 
MorGAN, University College, Bristol. London: Scott. 

2. Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. By WILHELM 
WunptT. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
J. E. CREIGHTON and E. B. TITCHENER. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


1. Walter Scott, Limited, in the latest number of the Contem- 
porary Science Series provides an interesting /afroduction to 
Comparative Psychology, from the pen of Principal C. Lloyd 
Morgan, University College, Bristol. The author, in some pre- 
liminary pages of Srolegomena, furnishes a succinct account of 
his own philosophical standpoint. He is a monist of monists, 
regarding nature and experience as one and indivisible. With 
a certain amount of worldly wisdom, he, in a footnote to page I, 
advises those of his readers for whom philosophy has no special 
interest to pass over (or skip) the prolegomena. 

In his first chapter he adopts the conception of a ‘ Wave of 
Consciousness, which is associated with the name of Professor 
William James, and illustrates it by simple yet ingenious 
diagrams. The next chapter is on the physiological conditions 
of consciousness. To prove that while no consciousness accom- 
panies the transmission of impulses along the nerves, it emerges 
when the molecular thrill reaches the brain, and that it takes an 
appreciative and measurable time for impulses to be transmitted | 
an amusing experiment is quoted, which is illustrated in a series 
of instantaneous photographs in Mr. Muybridge’s collection. 
One girl is pouring ice-cold water over another girl sitting in a 
bath. In the first photograph, the girl stands with the bucket, 
and is just beginning to pour. In the second she has emptied 
the bucket. The girl in the bath is quite surrounded and 
covered with ice-cold water. But she has not moved a muscle. 
She is sitting in exactly the same attitude as in the first photo- 
graph. The ice-cold water has stimulated the nerve-ends ; but 
no contraction impulse has yet reached the muscles. In a 
third photograph the girl is leaping from the bath. Her face 
appears to be the index of somewhat forcible states of conscious- 
ness, the iced water being somewhat unexpected (pp. 28-29). 
“ Other Minds than Ours,” is the title of an important chapter, an 
introduction to what constitutes much of the bulk and interest 
of the work—the study of the workings of the brain in animals. 
The possible fallacies and difficulties of the study are neatly 
shown by a little parable or analogy. Suppose a chronometer 
gifted with intelligence was set to study other timepieces, but 
without the privilege of access to their works. It might get to 
understand something about other chronometers, or even 
common watches, but the kitchen clock would be rather a 
puzzler. 

Even with the uneducated man of our own speech, still more 
with the savage, it is hard to interpret feelings and read mental 
processes. Even our own children are puzzles in their whims 
and moods and fancies, for they are not troubled with intro- 
spection; and thus, even were our memories strong enough, 
there are no introspections of our own to remember. Before 
proceeding to the investigation of the animals’ intelligence, the 
various modes in which suggestion and association act on 
different minds are neatly illustrated. Cattle at a gate suggest 
to a friend the idea of some red Devons he had bought for his 
park ; the author was reminded of the famous three-acres-and- 
a-cow promise ; while had the butcher been passing, he would 
have thought of his Christmas beef, or the archeologist might 
have worked back through Bos primigenius to the Europe of 
primitive times. As to association of ideas in animals, the time- 
honoured instinct is mercilessly dissected by our author, and 
reduced to sense-experience. Experiments on newly-hatched 
chicks and ducklings, incubated, not mothered, seem to prove 
that without heredity and without instruction they learned all 
that was really essential for their lives without a mother, and 
that when a fortnight old were not in any way behind chickens 
who had been mothered. Horrible to relate, these little pro- 
ducts of science, introduced at ten days old to a nice warm 
fussy hen, with chicks of her own, took no notice of her clucking, 
apparently understood not a word of her language, despised her 
barley, and actually preferred the hand of the philosopher. 
Suppose, however, these unnatural little wretches had been 
young partridges in the open field, without the grain and water 
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of the philosopher and the heat of the incubators, we suspect 
that before sense-experience had taught them to peck they 
would have been starved and stiff. 

Few sportsmen or gamekeepers will agree with the opinion 
that heredity is of no importance. A good retriever or pointer 
will transmit possibilities of being taught to many generations 
of descendants. Memory in man and animals is a profoundly 
interesting subject. Why some ideas are recorded and 
others leave no evident trace; why some are recorded 
firmly that they can at will be recalled, while others have so 
faded or sunk out of sight that the will cannot recall them, and 
yet years afterwards association may: these are problems of 
extreme difficulty and complexity. Record aad recall are the 
two great factors ; record without a recall will often end in a 
blank. Ask any one what was the text last Sunday : will 
you obtain an answer? Probably not. But if your friend had 
expected to meet you and your teasing question, he would have 
recalled the text to his mind by an effort on Sunday evening, and 
would have been ready for you at once. Pathology teaches some 
curious facts about memory which psychology can neither verify 
nor explain. Certain brain injuries obliterate the memory not only 
of what occurred a¢ and a/fer the accident, but, still more strange, 
of what passed during hours, even days, before it,‘as if, like a 
photographic plate, the recording brain-cells needed a certain 
time to fix the impression. A business man, after concluding 
an important transaction which had occupied his mind for 
weeks, went out for a ride, was thrown, lay insensible for some 
hours, and on recovering forgot the conclusion of the transaction 
and the starting for the ride. Another, thrown from a coach in 
the afternoon of an interesting day of travel, had lost all the 
incidents since he rose in the morning. 

One shrewd remark notes, ‘Ideas touched with emotion 
are those which fade most slowly.’ The author’s con- 
clusion as to the memory of animals is that it is a 
desultory, not systematic type, and as to whether ‘animals 
have the faculty of reason or not, very largely depends on 
the exact sense in which the word is used. The _ psycholo- 
gist is apt sometimes to smile when, after the recital, probably 
in the correspondence columns of a newspaper, of some 
anecdote of animal intelligence, the writer exclaims : “ If thisis 
not reason, I do not know what reason is.” As however, in such 
cases the writer has himself suggested the alternative, there is 
perhaps no discourtesy on the part of the psychologist in ac- 
cepting it.’ All through the work the author has accepted evolu- 
tion as the basis of explanation of nature, including psychical 
nature. He denies to animals the perception of relations and the 
faculty of reason. He leaves the animal with no idea of Beauty, 
of Truth or of Right (the capitals are our author’s), he adorns 
man with all these with W// in addition, to add to knowledge 
and realise ideals, and yet he leaves us no wiser as to how and 
when the great step in evolution was taken which left the dog, 
the horse, and the elephant, or even the highest ape, so far 
behind. The book is interesting, and will stimulate to observa- 
tion and reflection. 

2. These lectures were delivered first in 1862, when, as Professor 
Wundt says in his preface to the second edition, the science 
was no more than a programme. For thirty years they 
remained ‘indicative of zeal rather than discretion, the wild 
oats of my youth.’ Still they had so much freshness and force 
that their author has very wisely revised them after these thirty 
years ; and made the volume contain his matured teaching on 
topics specially characteristic of the spirit and trend of modern 
psychology. The translators who date from Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., have done their work admirably. In their preface 
they speak of the comparatively popular and introductory 
character of the work. The book is a tough one, but the clear- 
ness of the thinking and the excellence of the translation make 
it pleasant to read. 

Psychology has to investigate our own sensations and feelings, 
thought and volition ; man not as he appears from without, but 
as he is in his own immediate experience; and Professor 
Wundt in these lectures stands apart from the strife of philo- 
sophic systems. Let spiritualists and materialists, Aristotle 
Plato and Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant and Herbart fight it out 
among themselves. ‘We shall confine ourselves to the mental 
life of the individual’ (p. 11). Any given mental experience 
leaves the impression of a composite process : (a) Images oF 
Ideas ; (4) Reactions or Feelings; resulting in (c) Efforts or 
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Volitions. In twelve lectures our author analyses with extreme 
subtlety the sensations, their quality and intensity. Hearing, 
tones, beats, noises ; sight, colour, brightness, theories of light ; 
the relations of sight and hearing ; reflex movements, muscle 
sensation, arrangement in space, and the whole complex rela- 
tions of visual ideas to magnitude, distance, double vision ; and 
all the difficult problems which bear on our knowledge of the 
external world as gained by the senses. 

But the knowledge of the external world is merely a first 
stage in the investigation of the mind, for though it is possible 
to conceive it we never actually find a mind which apprehends 
things without joy or sorrow and contemplates them with 
absolute indifference. Hence a new stage, /ee/ing, and its close 
connection or result, z#pulse and will. In sound, clearly 
thought-out and clearly expressed lectures, the mutual relations 
of feeling and will, the concept of consciousness and the develop- 
ment of attention are described and discussed. A very interest- 
ing excursus on the time-relations of ideas is based on the 
remarkable differences discerned in astronomical work in what 
;; well-known as the personal equation of the astronomer. 
So-called association of ideas, and the complicated questions 
involved in dreams, in sleepwalking and in hypnotic suggestion, 
are discussed with the calmness of a philosopher, and 
without any of the bias of a partisan. Animal psychology 
is laid under contribution to help our knowledge of human 
intellect. Our space forbids more than these brief hints at the 
method of this work. The end of it all may be summed up in 
the following sentences: ‘What now is the nature of mind‘ 
... Our mind is nothing else than the sum cf our inner 
experiences, than our ideation, feeling and willing collected 
together to a unity in consciousness, and rising in a series of 
developmental stages to culminate in self-conscious thought 
anda will that is morally free... The fiction of a transcen- 
dental substance, of which actual mental content is only the 
outward manifestation, a fleeting shadow-picture thrown by the 
still unknown reality of the mind—such a theory misses the 
essential difference between the inner and the outer experience, 
and threatens to turn to mere empty show all that lends solid 
value and real significance to our mental life’ (p. 451). 

Still after all, the average man will say to himself with his 
self-confident egoism, I am more than a sum of experiences, | 
am not necessarily transcendental, but a distinct individual 
with a so-called heart to love, and a will to make for good or 
evil, a conscience to worry me, and an immortal residuum 
which will last on even when ideas and experiences of mundane 
orivin have ceased to culminate. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


1, Le Nabab René Madec: Histoire diplomatique des projets de 
la France sur le Bengale et le Pendjab (1772-1808). By 
EMILE BARBE. Paris: Alcan. 

2. Exégese Bibligue et Symbolique Chrétienne. Etudes sur les 
Origines du Christianisme. By Dr. LOUIS MENARD, 
Paris : Librairie de PArt Indépendant. 

3. Psyché. By JACQUES DAURELLE. Paris: Vanier. 

4. Trente Romans. By PAUL ALEXIS. Paris : Charpentier. 


1. Atwofold interest attaches to M. Barbé’s valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Indian history. His work has rescued 
from oblivion the picturesque figure of a notable soldier of 
fortune, and throws a vivid light on events which might, had 
their issue been different, have arrested, at least for a while, the 
growth of our Indian Empire. As it is, M. Barbé’s work is a 
faithful record of the circumstances attending the final decline 
of French influence in Hindostan and the Madras peninsula. 
The author’s original intention was to recount the life and 
adventures of René Madec, a typical conguistador, but he was 
led, happily, to enlarge the field of his investigations, to relate 
with fuller detail than a mere biography would have warranted 
the general history of the period with which his hero was con- 
nected. Madec, who died a Nabob, by letters patent granted 
by the Great Mogul, was born, as his name sufficiently indicates, 
in Brittany, with no higher estate in prospect than that of work- 
ing his way from cabin-boy to sea-captain. From twelve to 
twenty he met with fair fortune and foul in the French merchant 
service, but on the whole his experiences were not to his taste 
and he forsook sailoring for soldiering, He made his dédué in 
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his new calling at an inauspicious moment, looking at events 
from the French point of view, for he was first under fire at the 
battle fought before Trichinopoly, in which his countrymen 
sustained a severe reverse at the hands of the English ; so severe, 
indeed, that M. Barbé dates from this defeat the ‘ irremediable 
decadence of French influence in India.’ His luck going from 
bad to worse, he was taken prisoner by the English after the 
capitulation in 1761 of Pondicherry. With a number of his 
comrades in misfortune he was sent to Madras, where, after a 
while, he entered the service of his captors, on the condition 
that he should only be employed against our native enemies 
and nourishing the hope that the hazards of the campaign 
would facilitate his escape. It must be said to his credit that 
while under the English flag he fought with bravery and his 
ultimate desertion was natural enough. By the reputation 
he had already acquired he was fitted now for the réle of a 
Partisan. At the head of a small troop he was successively in 
the pay of a number of native princes. His fame was at its 
highest when he attached himself to the declining fortunes of the 
Great Mogul. The bargain, as he was aware, was a bad one 
for his own interests, but he made it with his eyes open in the 
hope of serving the French cause. At this juncture M. Barbé’s 
narrative, ceasing to be merely an account of the adventurous 
career of a bold and brilliant soldier of fortune, proceeds to deal 
with matters of far greater importance. Some three or four of 
the Frenchmen then in India, among them being Madec, strove 
with might and main to regain for their country the ground 
which France had lost and England had won. Had the plan 
struck out by Madec and Chevalier—the landing of a strong 
French army at the mouth of the Indus, and the conclusion, 
feasible at the time, of treaties of alliance with the Great Mogul 
and the Mahrattas—secured effective support from Versailles, 
it is plausible to suppose that the subsequent course of 
European dominion in India might well have been altered. 
However, the advisers of Louis XVI. were deaf to the entreaties 
of their representatives, who, left to their own resources, were 
powerless to carry out their projects. In an interesting digres- 
sion, M. Barbé shows that a quarter of a century after the death 
of Madec, Napoleon I. drew up a scheme, of which it is need- 
less to say that nothing came, for the invasion of India, identical 
in all essentials with that imagined by the once famous Partisan, 
The volume concludes with a detailed account of the siege and 
capture of Pondicherry by the English in 1778. M. Barbé’s 
work is based on an exhaustive and most conscientious study 
of contemporary unpublished documents, of which a great 
number are reproduced textually, a method which secures for 
the monogram an unimpeachable historical value. It is also 
to the credit of M. Barbé that he displays the strictest impar- 
tiality in dealing with events almost uniformly disastrous for 
his fellow countrymen. He does justice throughout his book 
to the,English, and in several instances establishes the falsity 
of various malicious accusations of which they have been the 
object on the part of less scrupulous historians. 

2. It should scarcely be necessary to state that Dr. Louis 
Ménard is one of the foremost livin exponents in France of 
modern Biblical criticism. In writing of him the temptation is 
great to compare his work with that of Renan, but this method 
of proceeding would, for several reasons, be unjust. The talent 
of Dr. Ménard is akin in many respects to that of the dead 
master with whom he has in common profound erudition and 
great, if less supreme, literary gifts. He is not, however, to be 
adjudged on this account, a mere apt disciple of an incompar- 
able teacher. His admirable style is all his own, the bent of 
his mind is essentially personal, and in certain fields of investi- 
gation he has accomplished work of the utmost originality. 
The two pamphlets that have given rise to these remarks are 
reprints of lectures delivered at the Hotel de Ville. Delivered 
before a mixed audience, their scope is popular and quite un- 
pretentious. They are a delicate and suggestive exposition, for 
the general reader, of matter familiar to the specialist. 

3. M. Daurelle’s volume—/Psyché barely surpasses the dimen- 
sions of a plaguette—is a product of the prevailing reaction 
against Naturalism. The author, who we fancy is a prentice hand 
in the art of fiction, describes his work as a roman sentimental, a 
label which he justifies, or perhaps it should rather be said eluci- 
dates, in a preface. Writers of his school are wont to be possessed 
with,a fine contempt for the dictionary, so that,the wary reader 
will learn without surprise that he will peruse in these pages a 
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sentimental novel having few of the features commonly supposed 
to distinguish the genre. The exact nature of the pabulum 
offered for his consumption is not so easy to define; but, as we 
are in the company of a symbolist, we will venture an allusicn 
to skimmed—Parisian—milk. M. Daurelle proclaims him- 
self an habitual wanderer in dreamland, where he would 
have us believe he has encountered visions fair enough to 
warrant a record of his zmpresstons de voyage. He compares 
his sketches to faint frescoes, and we do not object to the quali- 
fication. Only the faintness is so pronounced, the indistinct- 
ness so extreme, that but the vaguest idea is obtainable of what 
the book is all about. A dream lady with her dream lover so- 
journ in a shadowy palace. Here they while away the time 
with tales not particularly absorbing, filling in the interludes 
with sensations as unreal as may be, and with chatter, as a rule, 
idle. The incidents of this mild jaunt are recounted in that 
mongrel style peculiar to the majority of prose poets. Many 
sins have been perpetrated in the name of Naturalism, but sins 
as great, if of a different order, are in course of commission in 
the name of—wishywashyness. M. Daurelle appeals expressly 
to ‘Ames délicates et miévres.’ Let all such hasten to read 
and relish him. 

4. The thirty ‘ Novels ina Nutshell’ which M. Paul Alexis 
has just published, under the title of 7rente Romans, are easy 
and in the majority of cases excellent reading. The volume is 
dedicated to Guy de Maupassant—perhaps a little presump- 
tuously, though the author may plead the excuse that he was 
ever one of the most intimate friends of the dead master. M. 
Alexis writes short stories with the skill of a practised crafts- 
man, but they are short stories that will not bear comparison 
with the immortal work of the author of Boule de Suif. This 
necessary reservation having been duly made, it is proper to 
add that Zrente Romans is a volume that may honestly be 
praised ina minor key. Even when M. Alexis has only the 
shadow of a story to tell, which is rarely the case, he always 
contrives, having the tricks of his trade at his fingers’ ends, to be 
interesting. You pass from line to line in the pleasurable 
anticipation of stumbling shortly on the toothsome kernel 
which the author artfully leads you to expect, and if at the 
finish you find that after all the nut is empty you have been so 
agreeably surprised that you bear your disappcintment with 
equanimity. When, on the contrary, the writer has a good 
story to tell, he tells it admirably. Examples in point in the 
present volume are Victoire and Christine. M. Alexis is an 
acute observer of the shadier sides of human nature. Further, 
his puritanism is the reverse of excessive. Mrs. Chant would 
certainly be delighted to see Zrente Romans burned by the 
common hangman. M. Alexis in consequence may count ona 
multitude of readers. RALPH DERECHEP. 
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